












Revised Railroad ati: | 
to Chautauqua 


Corrected to Seventh month 23. 


ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO, AND 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETINGS. 
lhe Passenger Associations have all granted a 
of one and one-third fare within the limits of 
Yearly Meetings, excepting the Western 
Association having jurisdiction west of St. Louis 
and Keokuk and Peoria and Chicago. Friends, 
therefore, who live west of a line between these 
points are advised to purchase their tickets to the 
most convenient point on said line, and ‘here 
purchase other tickets, and obtain a certificate, 
which will entitle them to a return to that point, 
at one-third of the fare paid. The Grand Trunk 
R. R. has granted the same rate on their line east 
of Toronto, (not being within the jurisdiction of 
the Central Passenger Association), but they de- 
sire to know the stations on their road from which 
Friends will start, therefore Friends will please 
forward this information to the Chairman of the 
Committee. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED 


To obtain a reduction of fare. 

1. Tickets must be purchased between Eighth 
month 17 and 22. 

2. Be sure and request from the Agent a cer- 
tificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for 
a ‘‘ receipt."’ 

3. As eertificates and through tickets are not 
kept at all stations, it would be well for Friends 
to inquire some days in advance of their local 
agent, and see if he cannot obtain them; if not, 
] nearest 


these 


local fare will have to be paid to the 
station where they can be procured. 

4. On arrival at Chautauqua, leave the certi- 

ite at Friends’ Headquarters, 27 Whitfield 
\ve., for the Chairman of the Committee, care of 
Joseph T. McDowell. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent 
f the Trunk Line Association will be in attend- 
ance to validate certificates on Eighth month 23, 
therefore if any leave before that date, or arrive 

ter, their certificates cannot be validated for the 
reduction returning. 


BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW 
YORK YEARLY MEETINGS. 

The above rules are also applicable to all who 
purchase tickets on the certificate plan within the 

mits of these yearly meetings, and who will not 

) on the special trains. But their tickets will be 
accepted returning on the special trains, provided 
they were purchased from the Philadelphia, 
Reading or Erie Railroad. 

SPECIAL RAILROAD TICKETS. 
Friends going on the Special Trains to Chau- 
iqua, Eighth month 20. from New York, Phila- 

‘Iphia, or Baltimore, will please send immediately 

10.00 for each ticket and fifty cents for the badge 

to ta undersigned, either by Postal Money Order, 
Check, or Draft bankable in New York, receipt of 
which will be immediately acknowledged and the 

ckets and badges mailed between the 1st and 
1oth of Eighth month. Tickets not used will be 
edeemed. 

Conductors on the several branches of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway will be instructed 
to honor the Special Tickets from Philadelphia for 
transportation on all the branches of their system, 
for Friends on hth month 2oth to the nearest 

onnecting point on the Bethlehem branch, except 

from Newtown and Conshohocken. Friends on 
these branches will connect at the Reading Ter- 
minal, and will have to pay their local fare. If 
the Committee succeed in having this waived, 
notice will be given. 
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SUPPER AT HORNELLSVILLE. 


The Committee on Reception desire to have 
some idea of the number who will probably want 
supper at Hornellsville, Friends.are therefore 
requested to give the information if possible when 
applying for tickets. 

NIAGARA. 

Friends holding the Special Tickets can return 
by way of Niagara anytime between the 25th and 
goth. The Special Train will leave Chautauqua 
about 7 a.m. on the 29th, arriving at Niagara about 
noon and leave there early on the morning of the 
30th. (Timetable will be published later. ) 

On the return trip all tickets will be honored 
on the Erie and Lehigh Valley Railroads that 
have been issued by them, whether they be on 
the Certificate, Special, or other plan. 

Printed time tables for each train, going and 
coming, will be enclosed with tickets. 


WASHINGTON SPECIAL. 


The following has not been officially confirmed, 
therefore is subject to change; but is near enough 
for Friends to base their caleulations upon. 
Washington 5.00 a.m. Camden Station, Balti- 
more, 5.50 a.m. Mt. Royal Station 5.55 a. m. 
Aiken 7.00a.m. Wilmington 7.40 a.m. Chester 
7.58a.m. Philadelphia, 24th and Chestnut Sts., 
8.20a.m. Wayne Junction, 8.42 a. m. 


PHILADELPHIA SPECIALS 


The above in regard to confirmation is also 
applicable to these trains. 


FIRST SECTION, 


Reading ‘Termina m., Columbia 
8.01, Wayne Junction 8.10, Jenkintown 8.19, 
(Train leaving Trenton 7.19 due at Jenkintown 
8.16), Ambler 8.20, Landsdale 8.44, Quakertown 
9.07, South Bethlehem 9.12, Waverly 3.00 p. m. 
E lmira 3.25, Hornellsville arrive 4.45 leave 5.05 
Salamanca 7.20, Jamestown 8.15. 

SECOND SECTION, 


hed to this 


Ave. 


7.55 a. 


Parlor Cars will be 
Reading Terminal. 
Reading Terminal 8. 


attac section at 
30, Wayne Junction 8.45, 
attaching here the Baltimore Cars, and making 
no other stops before Bethlehem 9.45, Waverly 
3.30 Hornellisville arrive 5.15 leave 5.35, Salamanca 
7.50, Jamestown 8.45. These two Sections will 
return from Niagara all the way via the Lehigh 
P. and R., and B. and O. Railroads. 

NEW YORK SPECIAL, ERIE R. R. 

23d St. 7-55 a. M., Chambers St. 8.00, Jersey 
City 8.14, Port Jervis, 10.28, Waverly 2.33, Elmira 
2.58, Horn relisville 4.15 arrive, 4.35 leave, Sala- 
manca 7.00, Jamestown 7.50. (If it is desired to 
have train stop at other points, time will be given 
upon request.) Two hours must be allowed for 
transfer to boat, and sail to Chautauqua. 


PARLOR CARS. 

The costof a ee in the parlor cars from eithe 

New York or Philadelphia is $1.50 to Jamestown 
It is thought best that the money for chairs should 
be sent with the money for the tickets and they will 
be oo in order received commencing with 
No. 1 Chair, except in cases where parties desire 
to be seated together. If chairs are wanted on 
the return trip, notice should be given so that 
arrangements can be made, but payment can be 
made on the train. 

BAGGAGE. 

A baggage car will be attached to each train 
but Friends are advised to carry such baggage 
with them as they will want for immediate use, as 
it is not probable that any can be delivered on 
the night of the 20th, after the arrival of the 
boats. All baggage should have a tag attached 
giving the owner's name and place of stopping at 
Chautauqua, marked “ Friends’ Special to Chau- 
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tauqua August 20 [t should be sent if possible 
to the depot the day before. ’ 

The rooms in Chautauqua are small, Friends 
are therefore cautioned about taking trunks that 
are too large to go under a bed. 


ADMISSION. 


The Committee of Arrangements directed that 
a suitable badge be printed and sold to Friends 
at fifty cents each, which will be recognized for 
admission to the grounds during the whole time 
of the Conference. 

No other Badge will be so recognized.and Friends 
who arrive at the grounds without this badge will 
have to pay 40 cents admission, and same for 

each day thereafter. Friends will therefore see 
the importance of obtaining them in advance 
If Friends in the northwest and other neighbor- 
hoods, would send together, it would be 
convenient 
JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Com. on Transportation, 
220 East 12th St., New York. 


more 


Boarding Places at Chautauqua. 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 

ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 

Hotel Athenzeum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 
two in a room; single rooms $2 and $3. 

Mrs. W.S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room; 
single rooms §$7 and $8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, 696 Palestine 


Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, two ina 


room; single rooms $8. 
Mrs. S.S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
3owman Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per wee k, 


two in a room; single rooms $7 and $8. 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms §$8 and §ro. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and per 
week, two in a room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, Terrace 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $8 to $10. 

Mrs. Isabella Whallon Bugbee, Wha 
Mille Promenade 
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to secure better accommodations than can be 
obtained later in the season. 
The Committee have opened headquarters at 


27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and a// Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar- 
rival as possible. 


Arrangements have been made to hold a 
Friends’ Meeting on First-days at 10 a. m., dur- 
ing Seventh and Eighth months in C.L.S.C, 


Hall. 
Any further information which may be desired 


will be given by Joseph T. McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, N. Y., or by 
HARRY A. HAWKINS, Cleré, 


Committee on Reception, 


New York. 457 W. 21st St. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BgGtn AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
GIVEN. WeDo NoT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 


ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 
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OFFICES: Y.F A. BUILDING, 
N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
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Susan C. WATERS, 

NEWS OF FRIENDS, 

LITERARY NOTE, ; 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES, 

Tue Name ‘‘ CHAUTAUQUA,”’ 

A Doc THAT CARRIFD MAIL, ‘ 
Aum BAKING Powpers IN CONGRESS, 
CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
MISCELLANY : 


Piease mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN AS CLERK IN OLD 
established retail grocery store. Must be honest, 
active, and obligin Address with references, S. and 
J.C. BURLING, Sands and Gold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





HAUTAUQUA LODGING—A FEW DESIR- 
able rooms in private house on Lake front. Post 
Office Box 369, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED. —CAPABLE 
young woman who has had some experience with 
children, and who can sew. Must be bright, of good 
disposition, and a cheerful companion. Address No. 
146, this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
t2.e . Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No.7, $50. 


Neatwess, Speen, 
Simp icity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


Business Men 


and others whose houses are 


Public 
Telephone 
No 1-33.55. 


closed during the Summer will 


find a comfortable home, at 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner 1:2 to 2 p.m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


Rooms 50 cents per night. 
$3 and $4 per week. 
Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, Westev Avenve ano 


Sixtu Street 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


‘THE PENNHURST, = Booxter Maren 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD 


‘THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env or Tennesse Ays. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE Year 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Ce. electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 








The Dolphin Inn, 

North Beach Haven, N. J. 
A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 


yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. HEWITT, Prop 


The Kathlu, 


EvLeventH anp CenTrRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lambert, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
(623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residues, nyeg Weodneck ae Philedelplua, Pa. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Carpenters, BuILpEeRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
pson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing famili¢és. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal], 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXX. 

Tuey [the Scriptures] are the outward witness to 

the progressive revelation of God to men, as His Spirit 


enabled the writers, from age to age, to express that | 


which they understood of His character and will. 


BRITISH FRIEND. 


From an editorial in the issue for Seventh month. 


BROTHERHOOD. 
THE crest and crowning of all good, 
Life's final star, is Brotherhood ; 
For it will bring again to Earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth ; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And, till it come, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then, clear the way ! 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path : 
Our hope is in the aftermath, — 
Our hope is in heroic men, 
Star-led, to build the world again. 
To this Event the ages ran : 
* Make way for Brotherhood,—make way for Man. 
—Edwin Markham. 


PAUL’S RIDE TO DAMASCUS. 
A communication delivered by John Wilhelm Rowntree, of York, 


England, at Friends’ Meeting, School Street, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Seventh month 1, 1900. From stenographic notes. 





In his address before Agrippa, Paul describes a not- | 


able event in his life, and though the passage is 
familiar to all of us yet I propose to read it this 
morning—just that part of the speech of Paul before 
Agrippa describing the event, that great event of his 
life, upon the journey to Damascus. [The speaker 
read Acts, xxvi., 12-20. ] 

There is a poem entitled “‘ The Ancient Darkness,”’ 
and in the course of this poem it describes how a 
young man was reading to an ancient philosopher 


a i his own which conveyed a pessi- | ,. 
production of y Pessi- | sn of men. 


mistic estimate of the future of life. The poet tells 
how the young man spoke of life as ending in a final 
death, when the senses fade away to mix with Ancient 
Light ; and the sage interrupted the young man with 
the words, “The shell must break, before the bird | 
can fly.” 

Of course, in the immediate context, the words 
have a very plain meaning upon the surface. The 
sage intends to assert that, so far from death being 
the end of life, it is but the doorway opening to a 


fuller life beyond. The shell must break—the limita- | 


tions of the human flesh must be removed—before 
the pinions of the soul can be outstretched in flight. 
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That, undoubtedly, is the immediate interpretation 
which we must place upon those words, “ The shell 
must break, before the bird can fly’’; but I think 
those of us who are acquainted with the whole poem 
of the ancient sage will readily agree with me that 
| that is not the whole interpretation which the poet 
intends us to place upon the words, but behind the 
| immediate meaning which is justified by the context 
lay yet another, deeper and larger meaning, which the 
poet intends to convey. That passage which I have 
quoted, ‘“‘ The shell must break, before the bird can 
fly,” is the key-note to the poem. 

I think perhaps we may best present the real 
| meaning which the poet intends to convey by one or 
two illustrations ; and I knowno more intelligible one 
| than that which we have already quoted from the 
speech of the Apostle Paul before Agrippa. I re- 
member some years ago journeying with an old school 
companion of mine along the rough track which 
winds from the cool waters where the Jordan flows 
out under the shadows of Mount Hermon along the 
fringe of the great plateau down to the edge of the 
great desert, and to that wonderful ancient city, hid 
in the forest of the oasis, the city of Damascus. 
And, as we rode upon one pleasant spring morning 
along that rough path, it was impossible to forget the 
scene which had been enacted there many years ago. 
It came to one’s mind vividly that there had ridden 
| along that path a more notable company of horse- 
| men, and one wondered how they must have appeared 
| as they passed along the highway. One placed one’s 

self in imagination at the side of that track so many 

hundred years ago to witness them pass; and, un- 
| doubtedly, if we were able to see to-day, we should 
be arrested by one figure in that group—arrested not 
by any external beauty, any physical attraction, but 
by a certain mark of character upon the face of Paul. 
Though are we told that he was no a man of any 
physical beauty, not a man of stature, of command- 
ing presence, there are many evidences in the New 
Testament which go to show there was something 
about him which commanded and arrested the atten- 


Those who have been to some of the centers of 
Mohammedan fanaticism,—have been, for instance, 
to the great mosque of Alexi, in Cairo, where only 
of recent years European visitors have been permitted 
within the walls of the sacred shrine,—will recollect 
the looks of fierce, fanatical hatred with which they 
have been greeted by the Mohammedan professors ; 


_ and I imagine there was something of that expression 


in Paul’s face as he rode along that dusty path and 


| saw before him, starting out suddenly from the sandy 


wilderness which stretched on either side, a line of 


| green, dotted here and there with white, which spoke 


of the fair city hidden in the forest, the city of 
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Damascus, the goal of his journey. One can almost 
picture how his hands would clench with fierce de- 
termination as it came to him—the realization of what 
it was that took him thither. For he was more 
zealous, even, than the most zealous of his contem- 
poraries in the Pharisaic sect. He persecuted the 
Christians, beyond measure persecuted he them ; and 
that was his object, to persecute the Christians in 
Damascus. 

Shall we say it was mere, blind fanaticism ; shall 
we say it was just simply the hatred of the sectary? 
Hardly so, I think; we can not study those wonder- 
ful letters of his, which most fortunately are preserved 
for us in the New Testament, without realizing that 
Paul was a man always sincere, always hungering for 
the truth, even when a Pharisee ; and without realiz- 
ing, also, that he had passed, at one period in his 
life, through a very terrible experience—an experi- 
ence which he describes in the words (how significant 
they are!) ‘‘ The terror of the Lord.” Paul was 
sincere ; he was a zealous Pharisee because he be- 
lieved that if he was along the line of faith practiced 
by the Pharisees that he should attain to the highest 
and best which was possible for man. He believed 
that the Pharisees represented the truth of life, and 
believing that, it was easy for him to regard with 
fanatical indignation a body of men and women 
whose teaching subverted his teaching. More than 


that, there is in the 7th Chapter of Romans a passage 
which is not, perhaps, very well translated, and which 
is, therefore, more obscure than it should be, but 
which has for its purpose to describe to us an experi- 


ence which came to Paul before the time of which we 
are speaking. He tells us, as he was alive once with- 
out the law, that since the law came he died ; and he 
tells us of the covetousness which caused him to sin. 
What he means, I suppose, is this: that having read 
the commandment again and again, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
covet,”’ there came a time in his life when suddenly 
these words so familiar to him started up before his 
eyes with a new meaning and a new significance. 
He realized, in a moment, that in spite of external 
accuracy in the observance of the Pharisaic law, in 
spite of an external punctiliousness in observing all 
the minute details of that elaborate ritual with which 
the Pharisee loaded his life and crushed out his 
spiritual nature,—in spite of these things it was 
possible to be covetous at heart. 

Paul wasa man of keen intellect, a man acquainted 
with Greek philosophy. The word “‘ Itis hard to kick 
against the pricks,’ has been described as a quotation 
from the Greek. He was a man, unquestionably, 
widely acquainted with Greek literature and Greek 
thought,—not a man by any means ignorant and 
limited in his intellectual outlook ; and he was pre- 
eminently a logical thinker. At once that would 
come to him—the significance, the connection, be- 
tween these thoughts ; he would see that to be cov- 
etous at heart, and yet outward’y to be a Pharisee of 
the most orthodox type, involved simply this : that 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


a recognition which stirred, as you will remember, 
the feeling of Jesus as nothing else did, when he 
spoke of those who represented the orthodox faith of 
his day, as ‘‘ whited sepulchres.” 

There would come, therefore, to Paul that sudden 
doubt whether, after all, the observance of these 
minute details of ritual was the tree of life—whether, 
after all, seeking bread he was gathering stones ; and 
with a lingering doubt of that kind at his heart, one 
can understand that the man of strong will, of great 
determination of character, would at first, at any rate, 
give expression to vindictive feelings against the 
Christians, in order, if possible, by extra zealousness 
in the persecution of this sect, to crush out the doubt 
which no doubt rose in his own mind. It was like 
the fighter on the field, filled by a lurking doubt ; and 
I think it is true that in the case of Paul the lurking 
doubt lit the faggot of that flame which fed the fires 
of persecution. 

We must goa step further than this. There was, 
undoubtedly, that lurking doubt right down at the 
very center of his heart ; but, more than this, Paul, 
as I have said, was a man of wide interests and of 
wide acquaintance with the literature of his time. 
He was a man, in spite of his narrow creed, of liberal 
soul; and it was impossible that he should persecute 
the Christian sect without first being fully aware what 
it was they stood for ; what it was they taught; and, 
with that logical mind of his, he saw at once that the 
teaching of the Christian faith did go down beneath 
the surface. Hesawat once that in contradistinction 
to this externalism which had been so vividly illumin- 
ated for him by that new meaning which sprang out 
of the text “ Thou shalt not covet,’””—set over against 
this there was the teaching of the kingdom of God 
being within, not in external observance of ritual 
which did not touch the secret springs of human ac- 
tion but within, just where the seat of human action 
was to be found. He could recognize—and no man 
more fully among the Pharisees—he could recognize 
this thought: that if Christianity was to take hold 
then ritualism was a spent force. 

We must go one step further still. We have the 
doubt in his mind at the outset; we have the ac- 
quaintance with the teachings of the Christians ; but 
we must have something more than that ; there must 
be some acquaintance with the striking personality of 
the Great Teacher himself. Jesus Christ must have 
been through all those years of persecution at the 
very least an object of earnest thought to Paul. 
From him had come this teaching; to him, with a 
passionate devotion the world had never seen before, 
the men whom he was persecuting were bound, and 
for him they were willing to give their lives; and to 
him, therefore—to Paul the persecutor—the person 
of Jesus Christ would be an object of supremest 
interest. 

And so we have—have we not, now ?—something 
of the material which is necessary for us in order to 
conjure up in our minds something of the mental 


the Pharisaic faith did not touch the deepest springs | struggle which was passing behind the broad temples 


of human action. He would come to recognize just 
that which Jesus recognized so emphatically in his 
ministry—the externality of the Pharisaic religion ;— 


of the leader with the dark face as he passed down 
the road to Damascus ; that he had a dark and angry 
light in his eyes, that he had a convulsive clenching 
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of the fist, as he thinks of the work which lies before 
him to do. But in these external evidences of pas- 
sion we cannot read the whole secret of the mind of 
Paul. No, there is a far sterner tragedy, of infinite 
importance, being worked out as that cavalcade is 
riding past, than anything which the passion before 
our eyes can give evidence to. 


Then suddenly there shines around that lonely 
man (strong, when independent, but terribly lonely in 
his spiritual experience) a bright light, brighter than 
the noonday ; and Paul hears a voice speaking to him 
(in the Hebrew tongue, as he says), ‘“ Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?” And suddenly there 
came into the soul of Saul a light that had never 
found its way there before ; suddenly Christ, who was 
for him but an object of earnest thought, became an 
object of earnest faith; Paul had crossed over the 
line, and he saw what he had not seen before. The 
shell was broken and the wings were outstretched for 
flight ! 

One is conscious of the thought that there has 
grown up a false and artificial barrier between our- 
selves and the New Testament story ; one is con- 
scious of the thought that people have so interpreted 
the Bible as to entirely separate it from the course of 
human history—fixed a gulf between our own expe- 
rience and the experience recorded in those pages 
which has almost ended itself. It is as it must have 
been for the Greek children at their mother’s knee, 
when they heard the story of the past—of Jupiter, of 
the gods on Olympus. They must have felt that 
these were tales about a race of which they only 
could have a partial knowledge, a race that lived apart, 
and whose experiences must, in the nature of things, 
be different from the experience of common men. 

Perhaps we may say to ourselves, ‘‘Ah, yes ; this 
is a wonderful story which we read, but we read it 
about Bible characters. Paul was a Bible character, 
and you cannot expect that there should be any such 
experience for ordinary men and women.” Let us 
just take one more illustration before we go back to 
our original subject and endeavor to show what is the 
application of these things for us. Let us take an il- 
lustration from English history that comes to my 
mind—the picture of a youth, moody and disconso- 
late, passing from place to place, from village to vil- 
lage, from town to town, seeking not from Jewish, 
but from English Pharisees the bread of life, asking 
sometimes the professional preacher, asking some- 
times those who were reputed to have a religious ex- 
perience, but receiving always disappointing answers, 
shrinking back again and again into himself, despair- 
ing, lonely, suffering terribly under the terror of the 






































the countryside. Had we met that young man in 


to shake England from shore to shore; we could 


very bench of judges tremble before him. 
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Lord, retiring for days and days into the solitude of 
those days we could hardly have believed that he was 


hardly have believed that he was to stand up among 
the lowlyagainst a hostile crowd and to make the 
No ; there 
was then no evidence of the sanctified faith, no evi- 
dence of that wonderful power, which was to com- 
mand multitudes, which was to convert enemies into 
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friends. But suddenly, as he travelled the wilderness, 
there shone round about him a light brighter than 
the noonday, and he heard a voice which did make 
his heart to leap for joy ;—he heard one that said 
there was one, even Jesus Christ, who could speak to 
his condition. 

That young man was George Fox. And mark 
this, that in the case of Paul we have at once a won- 
derful change in conduct. Paul, the Pharisee, a vir- 
tuoso of Pharisaism, exclusive of the exclusive, de- 
spising and rejecting the Gentiles as something un- 
worthy of his touch, becomes a great apostle to the 
Gentiles. The very despised people whom these 
Pharisees would most naturally reject he goes down 
to Jerusalem and pleads for with the other apostles. 
And George Fox, the moody youth, timid and 
shrinking, becomes so great a power that those who 
followed him were called ‘‘ Quakers,” because they 


made their persecutors and oppressors tremble. 
( Conclusion to follow.) 

















































OLD RECORDS OF THIRD HAVEN 4 
MONTHLY MEETING. : 
( Concluded from last week.) om 
WENLOCK CHRISTISON appears not to have lived long 
to enjoy the wife whose hasty wedding brought upon 
him the condemnation of the meeting, for in 1680 
his widow desires to remarry, and a committee is ap- 
pointed to take an inventory of her estate, and look 
after the interests of her children. The entire assess- 
ment is recorded upon the books of the meeting, but 
a few items will suffice for our present purpose: 



























































, on oe 
A coll of pewter, 2 5 @ 
A coll of brass, - +2 4 00 
A coll of Earthenware, , 4 oo 
A coll of Tinnery ware, 4 00 
A small Iron Pott, 2 06 
One Spitt and one Clever, 2 00 
I pr. pottracks, one gridiron, one fire 
shovell and tongs, 2 frying pans, 6 00 
— bible & a pocket book, 3. 00 
y, yds. of hair camblet, ; 8 00 
: ‘yds. parragon, . . ; 16 00 
3 gunns and a peace of 0 id Iron, .2 16 06 
One cross cutt saw and a sett of 
wedges anda hammer, .. . 8 oo 

















Friends are generally accredited with quiet and 
placid tempers, but after all, we are human, like the 
rest of the world, and so it is not strange that two 
hundred years ago there should have been some who 
had not learned to bridle the tongue. The following 
entry, made in 1681, shows how the meeting dealt 
with those who did not control that unruly member : 

‘‘The women from their meeting informing this 
meeting that Margaret Bowes had two Severall times 
given way to an angry Spiritt, and hath spoken and 
acted for the grief of friends, for which several dealt 
and labored with her according to Gospel Order, 
Desireang her to condemn it that so it might goe no 
further nor the meeting be troubled with it, the which 
she altogether Resisted, So that they were constrained 
to bring it to the women’s meeting, whose Judgment 
was that she ought to Condemn that Spiritt by which 
she so spake and acted, and that she still Rejected 
the Counsell and Judgment of the women’s meeting, 
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by Reason of which they were constrained to Lay it 
before this meeting. Now the Sense and Judgment 
of this meeting is, having deliberately and seriously 
searched into matters and heard both parties, and 
having a real sense of Margaret Bowes state and 
condition, and also of that Spiritt in which she ap- 
peared amongst us, we give it forth as our reale Sense 
and Judgment that the women’s meeting have pro- 
ceeded according to good order, and that their Judg- 
ment is just and also that this meeting is one with 
them in it.”’ 


Hidden away in these old records are the outlines 
of a story that the novelist might enlarge into ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Obadiah Judkins in Search of a Wife.”’ 
We can only copy the bare facts and allow each 
reader to fill in the details from his own imagination. 

“Att our Mans Meeting, at Howell Powells, ye 
24th of Eleventh month, 1678: 


‘Inasmuch as Obadiah Judkins and Obedience 
Jenner did some time since lay their intents of 
coming together as husband and wife before our 
man and womans meeting, and the meeting ad- 
vised that they should proceed no further till 
certificate were procured out of England on the 
young woman’s account, she being of late come 
into this country, and that they should live apart 
until the same was effected, they both did readily 
consent unto the same, yett notwithstanding this the 
young woman has since given way to the subtill 
workings of the Enemy, and deceitfulness of her 


own heart, endeavoring to persuade Obadiah Judkins | 


to take her, contrary to ye order of ye truth, and 
agreeable to the way of the world, the which the said 
Obadiah wholy denied, and bore testimony against, 
at hearing of which she desired to be cleered, to 
which Obadiah readily consented as seeing her un- 
faithfulness to the truth, she having nothing to charge 
the said Obadiah withall, as she acknowledged to 
John Pitt and Tho. Taylor, so yt ye neglect of her 
Solemn Ingagement to the meeting is chargable only 
upon herself, and she must bear her own burthen for 
the truth is cleere.” 

One cannot help sympathizing just a little with 
Obedience (whose name was so at variance with her 
character), and wishing for her sake that Obadiah had 
been less circumspect. Nothing daunted by the 
miscarriage of his first attempt at matrimony, we 
find him in little more than a year ready for a second 
venture. 
widow, whose recent grief doubtless enabled her to 
sympathize with him in his trials. 

“At our Mans Meeting at Tho. Taylors ye 16th 
of Second month 1680. 

‘*Obadiah Judkins and Eliza. Barden laid their 
intentions of coming together as husband and wife 
before this meeting, and the meeting advised and de- 
sired them in love to Desist proceeding in the matter 
till her husband had been dead twelve months, which 
they before this meeting gave their consents to.”’ 

Did the bereaved widow grow tired of waiting so 
long for another partner and take up with some one 
not hampered by the discipline of the meeting? Or 
did Obadiah’s charms, being probably of a rather 


| 





This time the object of his affections isa | 
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prosaic order, become monotonous during a long 
courtship? All in vain do we ask, for on this subject 
the records are silent. We only know that this 
marriage was not consummated, and that in less than 
two years the fickle (or perhaps the injured) Obadiah 
had transferred his love to another. 

“Ye 27th of ye Ninth Mo., 1681, Obadiah 
Judkins and Jane Huntington laid their Intentions of 
Marriage before this meeting, it being the first time. 
Wm. Dixon and Nathaniell Cleeve are appointed by 
this meeting to Inquire into Obadiah’s Cleerness from 
all other women upon ye like account and to give 
their answer to the next monthly meeting.” 

“At our Quarterly Meeting at John Edmonson’s, 
ye gth day of ye Tenth month, 1681. 

‘Obadiah Judkins and Jane Huntington laid their 
intentions of marriage before this meeting, it being 
ye second time, and the friends appointed to enquire 
into Obadiah’s Cleerness give in their answer that so 
farr as they can understand, he is cleere, therefore the 
meeting leaves them to come together in marriage 
according to the order of ye Blessed Truth, they 
appointing a time and place for that purpose and 
making the same Publique.” 

At last Obadiah’s persistent search for a wife was 
crowned with success. This time there was no “ slip 
’twixt the cup and the lip,” but the marriage cere- 
mony was actually performed, and it is to be hoped 
that happiness crowned his long continued quest. 
Here is his certificate as recorded in the Book of 
Marriages : 

‘Obadiah Judkins of Talbot County Boatwrite in 
the province of maryland, the 4th Day of Eleventh 
month, in the year of account 1681, in an assembly 
of the People of God, at their meeting-place at the 
house of William Southbee, in the county aforesaid, 
solemnly in the fear of God took Joan Huntington of 
the aforesaid County and Province, Spinster, to be 


| his wife, and she the said Joan Huntington did then 
| and there take the said Obadiah Judkins to be her 


husband, in like manner each of them promising to 
be faithful to each other as husband and wife, so long 
as they should live, in the presence of us. 
‘Thos. Taylor, Thos. Wilson, and 14 others.” 
E. L. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—EiGHtTH Montu 5th, 1900. 
THE NATIONS. 
GOLDEN TeExt.—And the Lord shall smite 
and healing.—Isaiah, xix., 22. 
Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, xvii., 12-14; xix., 


smiting 


19-25. 

Tue prophecies of Isaiah against the various nations 
with which Judah had dealings show the prophet in 
a new and most attractive light. He is presented to 
us asa man of wide knowledge and of sympathies 
as wide. Moreover, we are made to see the important 
position occupied by Judah among her neighbors. 
The spirit of revolt was universal throughout western 
Syria during the reign of Hezekiah. Messengers no 
doubt passed to and fro among the nations, arranging 
alliances against their common oppressor. During 
Isaiah’s lifetime no less than four Assyrian kings died, 
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and with the news of each death there spread abroad 
among subject peoples a new hope that the time for 
successful rebellion had arrived. Their hopes were 
stimulated also by the often-renewed efforts of the 
Babylonians to free themselves from the Assyrian 
yoke (Lesson 49, Vol. 14); efforts which withdrew 
the forces of Assyria from the west and gave color 
to the hope for freedom. 


In all these movements Jerusalem was a most im- 
portant centre; it was isolated, it had never been 
captured, Judea had been measurably free from war. 
And in Jerusalem the most important and powerful 
person was Isaiah, during almost the whole of his 
public life. Wherefore, no doubt, he received em- 
bassies, conferred with royal messengers from Egypt, 
from Tyre, from Arabia, and Damascus. And in his 
prophecies he shows a wide knowledge of the geog- 
raphy, the habits, the life of the nations of which he 
speaks. The pride of Moab among her vines, the 
superstition of the Egyptians—a people “lithe and 
shining,” the vain hopes of Philistia, the great 
wealth and commerce of Tyre, are brought before us in 
vivid touches. Apparently alone among his contem- 
poraries he has a firm grasp of the situation, 1d has 
no vain hopes of successful resistance to . syria. 
He is able to detach himself from his personal rela- 
tions with his world, and to view it as one who sits 
apart and above its strivings. He hears the roar of 
many nations—a booming like the booming of the | 
sea; a restless dashing to and fro. And from his 
position of independent observation he looks with 
clear eye, to the future. Philistia shall be “ melted 
away,’ Moab shall be “brought into contempt,” 
Egypt shall be ravaged by civil war and a “ fierce 
king shall rule over them.” Edom (Dumah) waiting 
in darkness, in weariness and impatience, asks, ‘Is 
not the night near spent?” and receives only a 
doubtful answer (XXi., 11, 12). The merchants of 
Arabia shall lodge in the thickets because of the | 
“‘grievousness of war.’ 


But we are more concerned here with the spirit of | 
Isaiah’s prophecies than with the wide knowledge 
displayed. Almost with surprise we find a sympathy 
extending even to the most deadly enemies of his 
people, and with it a claim upon all nations as the | 
people of Jehovah. He hands down as in duty | 
bound his message of destruction and death ; but it | 
is in sorrow, notin anger. Even Assyria, the scourge 
of nations, is not beyond the pale ; even Egypt—the 
reed which had so often broken in the hands of her 
allies—is not beyond the mercy of God: “ Blessed 
be Egypt, my people, and Assyria, the work of my 
hand.” His tenderness for Moab is untouched with 
national enmity. ‘‘ My heart crieth out for Moab.” 
Destruction cometh indeed and cannot be averted. 
But let us not rejoice in it. Let us receive the fugi- 
tives: ‘‘ Make thy shadow as the night in the midst 
of noonday ; 
wanderer.” 

Three things may be specially noted in Isaiah’s 
prophecies against the nations: the grandeur of his 
language, the breadth of his ideas, and the apeeeton | 
of those ideas to our own conditions. The first of | 


hide the outcasts; betray not the 
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| these is only partially preserved in the translation. 
Especially in the first passage indicated for this lesson 
are the phonetics most remarkable. A translation 
made with special reference to a rendering of the 
details of sounds, is as follows: “Ah! the booming 
of the peoples, the multitudes, like the booming of 
the seas they boom; and the rushing of the nations, 
like the rushing of mighty waters they rush ; nations 
like the rushing of many waters they rush. " Thus 
the prophet from his watch-tower. saw the nations of 
earth breaking into spray on the rock of God's 
providence. 

The idea of the universal nature of God’s father- 
hood, while not a new one, is here expressed with a 
clearness and a directness not previously seen among 
the Hebrews. ‘‘Israel shall be @ ¢hird with Assyria 
and Egypt.’”’ “Blessed be Egypt and Assyria.” 
Such expressions are not to be found before Isaiah, 
and, indeed, are rare at any time. The prophet evi- 
dently does ‘not shrink from the application of his 
idea of God’s fatherhood. If God is the father of all, 
then all men are brothers. While a man may and 
must prefer one brother above another in so far as 
his private affections are concerned, in those human 
loves which are often three parts selfishness, he must 
not respect persons in that higher love w hich is es- 
sentially justice ‘“‘touched with emotion,” is funda- 
mentally an earnest desire for each to attain his high- 
est possible manhood. Wherefore the heart of the 
great man went out in loving sympathy to Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Moabite, as well as to the sons of Jacob. 

There is on record an old toast, much applauded 
in its time, which goes thus: “ My country—may 
she always be right, but right or wrong, my country !”’ 
In this expression lies the very essence of false pa- 
triotism. Much, indeed, that goes by the name of 
patriotism is a narrow and flimsy imitation of the 
virtue which deserves that name. The duties of a 
citizen, indeed, are to his own country before others 
as they are to his own family before others. But as 
he may not cheat another family for his own benefit ; 
as he may not deal in any way unjustly with his 
neighbor in order to assist his own people ; as, indeed, 
he must take sides against his own children even for 
their own sakes, if he finds them wronging others ; 
even so must he set his face as a flint against all false- 
hood, all double dealing, even though it be known 
by the high-sounding name of diplomacy ; against 
every injustice, every attempt to make gain of an- 
other’s loss on the part of his country. Only by 
such steadfast insistance upon national righteousness 
can he attain the crown of good citizenship. One 
may be a patriot to his own nation only by being a 
patriot to the whole world. A real love of country 
is founded on a love universal. 


‘“‘ PossiBLy we shall all revise our opinions some- 
what on our arrival in another world. At all events 
we should all have breadth and grace enough in this 
world to recognize and appreciate greatness, good- 
ness, and usefulness wherever we find it, even in those 
who differ from us most widely in matters of opinion 
or belief.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


“AVENGE.” 

Ir is a word which, with its other forms and deriva- 
tives, vengeance, revenge, avenging, etc., etc., we could 
well have believed, three years ago, was out of use, 
and would never again be employed. We must have 
supposed—no doubt we did suppose—that the in- 
crease of the Christ kingdom had so far advanced 
that the barbaric idea which revenge embodies was 
left behind to wither and perish—left among the things 
which evolving and developing mankind could no 
longer tolerate. 

Yet here it is, in common use amongst us— 
Avenge. 

One turns back to recall the system of the 
Indians. They employed the revenge method, the 
blood reprisal. If a white man killed an Indian, it 
was the rule of the Indian that some white man or 
men should be slain in return. It was not necessary 
that the victim or victims should be connected with 
the original crime ; the life of any white person, man 
or woman or child, would serve. This is the ex- 
planation of many cruel attacks upon the white 
settlers in the early times; they were reprisals for 
acts of injustice or wrong done the Indians elsewhere 
by other whites. In the primitive Indian code, it was 
right and fit to return the blow to the tribe—the 
“‘ pale-faces’—from which it came. 

If, now, we are to slay thousands and tens of 
thousands of the Chinese people—hundreds of thou- 
sands, and even millions, have been suggested in the 
daily press—because some Chinese have dealt cruelly, 
at Peking or elsewhere, with some white people, how 
shall we be different from the aborigines of America, 
so commonly called “savages?” It cannot be pre- 
tended that the multitudes whom it is proposed to 
kill had personal connection with the original act, or 
were directly responsible in any way. They will die, 
if the revenge program should be carried out, merely 
because they are of the same tribe, or family of 
tribes, as the first shedder of blood. It is as if 
Italy should land an army in Philadelphia to execute 
a vicarious punishment upon its inhabitants for the 
killing of the Italians in Louisiana a few years ago. 

We are not without hope that the passions which 
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sprang up so suddenly will subside. And by all 
means let us promote their doing so. It will not 
show that we are without sympathy for those white 
people who may have perished in China,—their num- 
ber and the circumstances of their death unknown,— 
because we do not wish to “avenge” their deaths 
by other slaughterings. It will not be evidence that 
we are indifferent to their sufferings, their martyrdom, 
that we desire to check the infliction of new suffer- 
ings on others, unconnected with the initial crime. 

WE have not much hope that any great number 
of people will think soberly or judge justly in regard 
to the atrocities in China, but it is only right to try 
to aidthem in doing so. Consider for a moment some 
examples of cruelty which lie at a nearer door than that 
of Peking. A correspondent in St. Louis (B. H., Jr.), 
assures us that ‘‘ Chinese brutality to our countrymen 
and countrywomen could not possibly be worse”’ 
than things recently done in that city. (Perhaps, on 
reflection, he may revise his ‘‘ could not possibly be 
worse,” but this is what he writes.) 

Again, in Georgia and Florida, within a few 
months, also in Kentucky, there were lynchings, in 
which the excesses of cruelty and brutality reported 
were so shocking that the INTELLIGENCER would not, 
without extreme necessity, inflict them upon its 
readers. If the reports were true, and we believe 
they never were denied, our St. Louis correspondent’s 
expression might be freely used in those cases ; noth- 
ing could possibly be worse, in the direction of in- 
humanity. 

Now these are all American examples, and quite 
recent. 


THE article in the Spectator, London, on the Society of 
Friends, was referred to in our issue of Seventh month 21 
(p. 570). To correct the wrong impression that the Friends 
in Great Britain were ‘‘slowly dying away’’ and to further 
elucidate the ‘‘ Attraction of Quakerism,’’ our friend John 
William Graham sent the Sfectator an excellent letter, which 
was published in its issue of Sixth month 16. He pointed out 
that Friends in Great Britain were ‘‘ every year increasing,’’ 
the number reported this year in England, Wales, and Scot- 
and being 17,153, as against 13,844 in 1861. The nett in- 
crease last year—smaller than usual—was 151. 

In printing the letter, the editor of the Sfectator added : 

‘* We are delighted to publish our correspondent’s letter, 
which, if he allow us to say so, is full of that dignified charm 
which belongs to the Society of Friends. Weare still more 
delighted to find that the figures as to the diminution of the 
Friends, taken by us from the 7imes, are incorrect. The in- 
fluence of the Society is one which the nation could ill spare, 
and we most sincerely trust that the Friends may remain 
among us in full vigor, numerical as well as spiritual.’’ 


THE Committee of Management of the University Exten- 
sion Association Local Centre, (Philadelphia), has sent out 
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its circular announcing the arrangements made for the coming 
lecture year. The lecturers engaged are Prof. R. G. Moulton, 
of the University of Chicago, who will open the season, 
Eleventh month 5, with a lecture on ‘‘ King Lear: a Moral 
Problem Dramatised ;’’ Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who will give 
a lecture on ‘‘Tennyson,’’ First month 7; and Thomas 
Whitney Surette, and Edward Howard Griggs. Of the last 
two, the former will give six lectures on ‘‘Great Composers, 
Classical Period,’’ beginning Eleventh month 12, and the 
latter will give twelve lectures, beginning First month 14, on 
‘« The First Part of Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ ’’ 

Second-day evening will be the lecture evening, this year, 
and all the twenty lectures named above will be given in 
Association Hall—the main audience room. 





BIRTHS. 

CANBY.—Seventh month 10, 1900, to Joseph P. and 
Maria Abbott Canby, of near Langhorne, Pa., a son, who is 
named Joseph Olden. 

DARLINGTON.—At Darling, Delaware county, Pa., 
Sixth month 19, 1900, to Jared W. and Mary Sharples Dar- 
lington, a daughter, who is named Ella Catherine. 


DEATHS. 

BASSETT.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 19, 1900, 
Josiah Bassett, aged 66 years. 

[He was a member of the firm of Snyder, Harris, Bassett 
& Co., clothiers ; by his first marriage, son-in-law to the late 
Jesse W. and Elizabeth Newport. ] 

BURNETT.—Fifth month 26, 1900, Thomas Burnett died 
at his home near Burlington, N. J. 

He was born in Chester county, Pa., Fourth month 1, 
1815. His parents were Thomas and Susan Burnett. He 
was a member of Burlington Particular and Monthly Meeting 
for twenty-five years, and for a number of years he was instru. 
mental in keeping that meeting up as a meeting for worship. 
He was attached to the principles and testimonies of Friends. 
He was greatly afflicted during the latter years of his life, and 
became totally blind. 

His remains were interred in Longwood Cemetery, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 29th of last Fifth month. eo 

CADWALLADER.—Sixth month 1, I900, at his home 
near Wellsville, York county, Pa., David Cadwallader, aged 
85 years, 4 months, and 29 days. 

Although the deceased was not a member, his interest and 
sympathy were with Friends, and his hospitable home was 
ever open for their entertainment. 

The funeral was conducted according to the custom of our 
Society, and the large attendance of neighbors and friends 
gave evidence of the respect and esteem with which he was 
regarded by those who knew him. 

Interment in Friends’ burial-ground at Warrington, Pa. 

* 


COLLINS.—At Trenton, N. J., Seventh month 13, 1900, 
Samuel C. Collins, son of the late Markand Edith Collins, in 
his 54th year. Interment at Fallsington, Pa. 


FOLWELL.—At Strafford, Pa., Seventh month 9, 1900, 
Lydia C. Folwell, aged 83 years. Interment at Mullica Hill, 
N. J. 

JOHNSON.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of Seventh month 18, 1900, Joshua R. Johnson, in his 88th 
year; a brother of the late Rowland Johnson. 

MARTIN.—At Marlboroughville, Chester county, Pa., 
Sixth month 18, 1900, Sarah Martin, in the 86th year of her 
age ; a member, and for a number of years an elder, of Ken- 
nett Monthly Meeting. 

She was the last of a family of seven, all of whom lived to 
be over 80 years of age, and two of the number over go. 

* 

NICHOLSON.—lIn Camden, N. J., Seventh month 21, 
1900, Elizabeth Moore, daughter of Dr. Joseph L. and 
Elizabeth D. T. Nicholson, aged 4 years, 11 months. 
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SHARPLESS.—In West Chester, Pa., on Seventh month 
18, 1900, William H. Sharpless, in the 61st year of his 
age ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

He was a son of the late William and Abagail G. Sharp- 
less and was born in West Goshen township. His entire life 
was spent there and in West Chester. 

Interment at Goshen Friends’ grounds. 


SHEPHERD.—Near Danborough, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Fifth-day, Seventh month 12, 1900, of injuries resulting from 
the kick of a horse on the preceding day, William Shepherd, 
aged 50 years; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

WARRINGTON.—In Quincy, IIl,, Seventh month 17, 
1900, Henry Warrington, son of the late Henry and Susan 
Comfort Warrington, aged 43 years. Interment at Moores- 
town, N. J. 

WORSTALL.—At the home of her parents in Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pa., Seventh month 16, 1900, Mabel R. 
Worstall, aged nearly 25 years. 

She was the only remaining daughter of Harrison C. and 
Martha J. Worstall. Although nota member of the Society of 
Friends, she was an attender of the First-day meetings in 
Newtown, and was a teacher in the First-day School, and was 
also Secretary of Newtown Friends’ Association, in which she 
felt a great interest. 8 

She will be sadly missed, not only by her bereaved 
parents, but by Friends generally, andthe ccmmunity at large. 

E. 


INDIA FAMINE FUND. 
FURTHER contributions to the relief of the India famine suf- 
ferers have been received, as below, and have been forwarded 
to the Friends’ committee in London: 

E. A. P., Boston, Mass., 

=) ae er 

A NO kk et te 

Philanthropic Committee, Oxford Prepara- 
tive Meeting, Pa., 

i 3 ae : 

Two Friends, 


. $2.00 
5-00 
5-00 


PS oe ee we SOO 
Previously acknowledged, . . . 


Total, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A BOOK INQUIRED FOR. 
My mother wishes me to ask you if you know or have ever 
heard of a little book entitled ‘‘George Fox and his Early 
Disciples ; or, Friends as They Were and Friends as They 


Are.’’ She has not seen it for years, but greatly desires to 
procure a copy. M. O. W. 

West New Brighton, N. Y. 

[We are not acquainted with the book. Perhaps some 
one among our readers can give the information desired.— 
EDs. ] 

FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
A pDISspATCH from Joseph S. Elkinton and Jonathan E. 
Rhoads, of Philadelphia, who are visiting the Doukhobor 
colonies in Canada, was received on the 17th instant. It was 
dated at Yorkton. Both were in good health. 

They had completed their visit to the North and South 
colonies, in Assiniboia, and were about returning to Winni- 
peg in order to go by rail to the western settlement (Duck 
Lake, etc.), Saskatchewan. 

The sick were visited from house to house, and such 
relief afforded as they had at hand. The general health o 
the colonies is improving. Less ground has been cultivated 
than it was hoped might have been the case by this time, 
and less than will be required to support the colonists through 
the coming winter, but as the men (who are greatly in the 
minority), were at work on the railroad, this could hardly be 
avoided at present. 
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IN TELLIGENCER. 








BIRTHRIGHT MEMBERSHIP IN, 
YEARLY MEETING. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Wuice fully in accord with the editorial of the 14th 
instant, on Birthright Membership, yet the statement 
that the substituting of some other plan has never 
occasioned any definite or formal discussion in any of 
the yearly meetings of our body needs a little modify- 
ing. At Illinois Yearly Meeting in 1887 the follow- 
ing minute was received from the Representative 
Committee : 

“Under a concern to supply a want in our disci- 
pline in regard to the voluntary acceptance of mem- 
bership, the following is proposed for adoption by 
those meetings who feel a necessity for such action: 

‘* While desiring that all the rights and privilege 
now held in this Society by birthright members 
should be carefully preserved and guarded, we 
believe it is just to them and for the good of Society 
to give such members [as may desire it] an oppor- 
tunity to more closely unite themselves with us by 
publicly accepting the duties and privileges of such 
membership. Whenever it may seem right to do so 
let the monthly meeting appoint a special committee 
whose duty it shall be to visit and confer with such 
members, and if any are found who desire to confirm 
their membership the monthly meeting should desig- 
nate a suitable time when a meeting for such a pur- 
pose shall be held. 

‘Written reports of the occasion should be made 
to the first ensuing monthly meeting, giving the names 
of those thus accepting membership, which report 
should be recorded as part of the Records of the 
Meeting.’ ”’ 

This proposition was afterwards referred to a com- 
mittee who in 1889 reported that the words “as may 
desire it’’ (included in brackets) be stricken out, and 
the balance used as contemplated, but that it ‘‘ should 
not necessarily be considered a part of Discipline.” 

This was adopted by the yearly meeting, but as it 
does not have the force of discipline, it has become 
almost obsolete. In Nebraska Half-Year Meeting 
no case has occurred under it, nor do I know of any 
elsewhere within the other quarterly meetings, though 
there may have been. It appears to me that a more 
efficient way on the part of our younger members to 
show their interest in Society is by assisting in the 
work of the body, which is open to all alike; or if 
they wish to withdraw when arriving at maturity and 
feel further connection with the Society to be burden- 
some, the door of resignation is open to them. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” isan undoubted 
truth, and if the consequent has failed in coming up 
to our standard it has been because the antecedent 
has not been guided by a steady hand. 

GeorGE S. TRUMAN. 
Seventh month 16. 


ILL INOIS 


Genoa, Nedr., 


PENNSYLVANIA produced of pig iron in 1889, 6,542,998 
gross tons, or more than 70 per cent. of the entire production 
of Great Britain, over 48 per cent. of the production of the 
United States, and over 94 per cent. in excess of her produc- 
tion in 1894. 


SS 
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THE STRIKE IN ST. LOUIS. 


Our friend Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., of Lansdowne, 
who has been for some months in St. Louis, writes 
us in regard to the street railway strike in that city. 
His letter is somewhat long, and refers to a number 
of points not discussed in the editorial of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER, and which we think it not necessary to 
take up. We print those portions which most nearly 
relate to the main subject. Our friend says: 

‘‘T have been in St. Louis during the whole period 
of this strike, and think I have had exceptional 
opportunities for observation, and can give a perfectly 
calm and unbiased opinion regarding it, being only a 
sojourner here, without any personal interest on either 
side. 

“It is doubtless correct that the St. Louis Transit 
Company have watered their stock to the extent of 
$60,000,000, and are desirious of earning dividends 
on this large sum by all honorable means, but it 
seems to me that you have no right to presume that 
because of the size of their capital, they seek to gain 
this by dishonorable measures, or the cutting down 
of wages.” 

[Our statements on these points were (1) that the 
capital has been increased from 30 to 90 millions ; 
(2) that the Company desired to make the business 
earn a return on this increase; (3) that measures to 
this end were employed besides “reasonable econ- 
omies,’’ and that these measures included an effort to 
cut wages and increase the day’s work. Clauses 1 
and 2, as we understand, our friend does not dissent 
from.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. | 

“ The facts are, that when the agreement of March 
10 was made, the Company had already posted in the 
car-barns an increased schedule of pay, to take 
effect the following week, while they had previously 
been paid higher wages than was being paid for same 
service in surrounding towns. 

*‘On the 8th of May, with little or no notice, the 
3,000 old employés, who had been receiving their 
living for years from the public, through the Com- 
pany, at the dictation of the ‘walking delegate,’ went 
out on a strike, presenting to the Company an ulti- 
matum of such unreasonable nature, that it could not 
even be conceived by any one of ordinary intelligence 

They went so far as to demand that no man 
should be allowed to work for the Company who was 
not a member of the Union; that the Company 
should in every case submit to the Union the name 
of every man who applied for work, and unless the 
Union endorsed that man, the Company could not 
employ him—and that no man, however incompetent 
or worthless he was or had been, could be discharged 
by the Company without the consent of the Union.” 

[These explanations cover in part clause 3 of the 
editorial statement, but we cannot say that they are 
entirely explicit or clear. They contradict, if we 
understand them, the statement that “the effort has 
been made to cut wages.”” They do not cover the 
point as to whether longer hours were required, or 
whether the service was diminished to the public by 
carrying more people in fewer cars. Our friend’s 
letter alludes in strong terms to the riotous disturbances 


















during the strike, the blowing up of cars, assaults on 
passengers, etc., and concludes as'below.—Eps. | 


‘‘] take no interest with either side, as a contro- | 


versy, and can feelingly exclaim with Shakespeare, 
‘A plague o’both your houses!’ and when I am 
obliged, as frequently occurred, to walk four miles to 
and four miles from my business for many days, on 
account of a quarrel between a Company and its 
employés, I have no sympathy left for anybody but 
myself and fellow sufferers. 

‘“‘If the full truth were told without fear or favor, 
you would find that 75 per cent. of whatever sympa- 
thy may be claimed for the strikers is caused by fear 
of physical injury. 

“* BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, JR. 

** St. Louis, Seventh month 16.” 


[We have inserted some comments in the body | 


of the letter, as being likely to be better understood 
in that way. We add a few words further. 
editorial article, it wilk be seen on re-reading, 
expressed very little positive judgment concerning 
the strike, because we did not pretend to be in pos- 
session of all the facts of the case. On one point,— 
reduction of wages,—our correspondent’s statement 
appears to correct that which we made. Other 


than that we do not observe that what he said con- | 


tradicts what we said. One remark, however, we must 
add. The statement made by our friend, that the car 
employés “had been receiving their living for years 
from the Public,” can hardly have been well con- 
sidered by him. We do not presume the Public has 
“ given”’ them their living, at all, but on the contrary 


all they have got they have earned. According to | 


our observation, few persons work harder or longer 
hours, for moderate pay, than the street-car con- 
ductors and drivers. Certainly they are not in debt 
to the Public.—Ebs. | 


DISCUSSION ON BIRTHRIGHT MEMBER- 
SHIP. 

In London Yearly Meeting. Concluded from last week. 
WALTER Rosson heartily agreed with Frederick 
Andrews. He had hardly ever noticed a resolution 
which applied so entirely to the future—it would not 
affect a single person now alive. It would lay a very 
heavy burden on the future of the Society. In the 
other denominations less and less stress was being 
laid on church membership. They were coming to 


acknowledge that there were men and women of just | 


as tender conscience attending their church and tak- 


ing part in their work, but not in membership, as | 


those who were inside the “ church within a Church.” 
He was very jealous of doing anything to force the 
Spiritual life of young people, or seeming to offer 
anything in the nature of a bait for its outward ex- 
pression. They knew how spiritual temperaments 
differed, and how difficult some found it to speak of 
their spiritual experiences. Speaking as a business 
man, he asked, did they find in business that those 


enrolled in Church or Noncomformist membership | 


were any more reliable and honest than others? He 
longed that our young people might openly confess 


Our | 
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Christ, but he hardly thought that the door for that | vatious hesitations. The best way of meeting the 


| eternity. 
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could be opened wider than it was now in our Meet- 
ings for Worship, or in the other organizations con- 
nected with our Society. 

William Tallack thought that Frederick Andrews 
had answered many of the points raised in the minute 
from Bedfordshire Quarterly Meeting in detail, and 
he hoped that birthright membership would be re- 
tained. But he thought we should try to meet the 
point raised by Herbert Nicholson as to the unfair 
burden put upon many applicants for membership 
from outside. He knew that many questions were 
often put by monthly meeting committees to appli- 
cants, questions of creed and intellectual difficulty 
that affected neither time nor eternity—certainly not 
He hoped that we should rather look at 
their life, at their fitness for membership, and at their 
general sympathy with us. He did not think that 
anything that the church could do in regard to our 
youth could come near to the proper carrying out of 
parental responsibility. 

Edwin R. Ransome had come in contact with a 
number of young people lately, and the consensus of 
opinion was that there should be no change in our 
system of birthright membership. One result of the 
proposed change would be that for fifteen years no 
child would enter our Society. He thought that the 
cure was certainly worse than the disease. He 
suggested that one way of weeding out the indifferent 
might be to leavé it to the parents to apply for the 
entering of their children’s names on the books. 

Isaac Pickard hoped that no change would be 
made in the way proposed, but that the heart of the 
Society might be more open to those standing just 
outside. He testified to the fact that the presence of 
many young children in his own meeting of late had 
been an inestimable benefit to the meeting as a whole. 
We did not desire to close any doors, but to open all 


| that we could. 


The clerk appealed for expression of opinion 


| from the younger Friends. 


Isabel Gibbs was sure she was voicing the opinion 
of a great many young Friends when she said that 
she hoped these proposals would not be carried out. 

A young Friend pointed out that the choice of 
the period of making application was left to the 
associate member. He thought that if he had 
sufficient interest in the Society he would do so. 


Henry John Allen thought it was a fundamental 
mistake on the part of those who brought this matter 
forward that the Society regarded religion as an 
hereditary thing. Our Society had always been 
based on the teaching of our Lord and’ His Apostles 
that there must always be within the outward church 
an inward and spiritual church, the members of which 
were known to each other and their Lord. This 
proposal appeared to be an attempt to define the 
limits of the inward church. Even if the result 
could be obtained, he did not think it would be de- 
sirable. But it would be impossible to insure that 
applications would not be made by those of spiritual 
life less deep than that which was possessed by others 
who were restrained from making application by 
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difficulties that were aimed at would be to do our 
best towards the practical Christianizing of our com- 
munity. 

Alfred Sawer hoped that the yearly meeting might 
not in any way carry out the suggestion of the 
minute under discussion, and that the membership of 
the meeting might remain as it was. He believed an 
inevitable result would be the setting up of test, to 
which he strongly objected. 

Richard Westlake expressed his concurrence with 
Frederick Andrews. Though birthright membership 
did not involve spiritual power, it did include almost 
everything short of it. 

Thomas Barrow, on behalf of the young people, 
many of them earnest workers, said that there was 
amongst them but one opinion—that these changes 
were not desirable. He did not think that the danger 
any longer remained of any imagining that they be- 
came true children of God by adopting the plain dress 
and plain speech of Friends. 

Joseph S. Sewell said he had not learnt anything 
which led him to wish that any change should take 
place in our present arrangements. 

Sarah Ann Naish hoped the important question 
raised that day would not end there. Would it not 
be possible in the near future to hold a conference on 
the subject, to which the quarterly meetings might be 
requested to send delegates ? 

W. H. Alexander was sorry that the yearly meet- 
ing did not see its way to adopt the proposal. The 
question then arose, what were we to do with the 
birthright members who drifted up to London, 
changed their addresses in a few months, and took no 
trouble to connect themselves with any meeting ? 
He thought that the process of dissociation would 
have to be simplified. Friends had no idea of the 
amount of trouble that was given by this class. He 
thought that the subject would have to come up 
again in a few years. The coming in of so many 
birthright members who were educated, not in our 
schools, but in Board schools, would compel it. 

Percy Bigland rose principally to encourage those 
who, like himself, might not have spoken in yearly 
meeting before, to give expression to their opinions 
on the subject. He hoped most earnestly that no 
change would be made. 

Charles Singer spoke not as a birthright member, 
but as having a family whom he had refused to ask 
the monthly meeting to admit with his wife and him- 
self, was proud to be able to say that the whole cf his 
eight children, as they had grown to years of discre- 
tion, had joined the Society. This he attributed not 
so much to their education at home as to their being 
introduced to one of our Friends’ schools. But we 
had to face the fact of a great change in the constitu- 
tion of the Society and the admission of many who 
did not share the privileges of birthright membership. 
From this he believed a difficulty would grow up which 
it would be well should be faced in the present day. 

A Friend believed there were a large number of 
young people throughont the Society who had been 
brought in through the door of convincement who 


were very strongly in favor of some alteration in our 
procedure. 
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The Clerk said a large number of Friends desired 
to address the meeting, but time would not allow 
them to go further. He read a minute declining to 


make any alteration in our rules, but impressing on 
the young the responsibilities of their birthright mem- 
bership, and the necessity to experience the spiritual 
The minute met with general ap- 


membership also. 
proval. 


SUSAN C. WATERS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Susan C. Waters, who died at Friends’ Boarding 
Home, Trenton, N. J., was a native of New York, 
and not of New England, as quoted in your issue of 
the 21st. 

How few know what the Society of Friends lost 
when this member breathed her last! She was an 
untiring worker, and of extraordinary ability in many 
directions. When not engaged at her art, the deepest 
and best writers claimed her attention, and her ser- 
mons, marked by philosophic thought, were not only 
listened to by us with interest, but drew the thinking 
ones of other denominations to our doors, who mar- 
veled to hear the word spoken with such depth and 
force from such a frail body. She took an interest 
also in the First-day school, and through her efforts 
the Band of Mercy was organized in the school, 
which has already borne good results. She was 
always on the alert to doa kind act, and many a 
beast of burden, if they could only speak, as well as 
many of the human family, could tell how she light- 
ened their troubles. 

As an artist Susan C. Waters was more widely 
known, but even here the world did not know her as 
it might, because of her extreme dislike to publicity, 
which forbade the advertising of herself and pictures, 
though many were the attempts by enterprising in- 
terviewers. ‘ 

Friend Waters was born at Binghamton, N. Y., 
in 1823, and at an early age displayed that talent 
which later developed to a degree which has resulted 
in frequently hearing her spoken of as the rival of 
Rosa Bonheur. While portraits, flowers, landscapes, 
and marine views all stand in the front rank, she 
is probably best known by her reproduction of animal 
life, which is difficult to procure so true to nature 
as pictured by this skillful hand. Her works of art 
first became well known during the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876, when there were several on exhi- 
bition which found a ready sale and brought to her 
studio foreign patronage. From that time forth she 
was never able to supply the demand made upon her, 
and the last picture, finished but a few months pre- 
vious to her death, showed no failing in her power to 
delineate and give expression to her work. 

At the early age of fifteen Friend Waters paid the 
tuition of herself and two sisters at a ladies’ semi- 
nary at Friendsville, Pa., by painting birds for the 
Natural History class. At this place she met her 
husband, William C. Waters, a merchant and a learned 
man, who after their marriage, recognizing the talent 
in his wife, encouraged her to take lessons and im- 
prove herself in every way possible. After passing 
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some years in travel, they purchased three lots on the 
Bonaparte tract at Bordentown, N. J., and built a 
picturesque cottage, which they afterwards sold to 
travel, but again repurchased in 1866, where they 
lived most happily together up to the time of the 
husband’s death in 1893. 

Friend Waters continued to live here amidst her 
pleasant surroundings up to a little over a year ago, 
when she came to the Trenton Home. 

The writer has been acquainted with Susan C. 
Waters but a few years, but in that time has learned 
what an honest and pure soul she was, and feels an 
irreparable loss has again fallen upon Trenton Meet- 
ing, and that the Friends’ Home has lost one who 
will be greatly missed by others, as well as Friends, 
who delighted in calling to have a chat with this 
Friend, living in the midst of good works and beauty. 
Looking upon death only as the passing on into a 
higher life, she called upon her friends not to mourn. 
Yet we can but lament our loss, and regret the pass- 
ing away of that talent which inspired others and 
gave so much pleasure. L. H. SATTERTHWAITE. 

Trenton, N. ]., Seventh month 23. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


In consequence of the Conference at Chautauqua 
coming at the time that Warrington Quarterly Meet- 
ing is usually held, at Menallen, Pa., the quarterly 
meeting this year will be held two weeks earlier than 
usual; that is, it will be held Eighth month 13, 
instead of Eighth month 27. 


New Market, Md. Isaac S. RUSSELL. 





I see by the last INTELLIGENCER that Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting is noted to occur Eighth month 
20. This is the regular time, but on account of con- 
flicting with the Conference at Chautauqua we have 
changed the time, this year, one week earlier. The 
quarterly meeting will occur Eighth month 13. 

North Fork, Va. S. E. N. 





Ten of the Visiting Committee from Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, and three from the Monthly Meetings 
in Philadelphia, attended the meeting at Occan City 
on First-day morning last. About one hundred 
persons were present, many of them Friends or their 
descendants. 

Joel Borton, Anna K. Way, and J. Leedom 
Worrell were exercised in the ministry. From the 
reverent stillness of the “quiet,” and the marked 
attention given to the spoken word, it was evident 
that the audience was in sympathy with the object. 

The thought was conveyed that Friends were, and 
ought to be, getting away from the idea so much held 
formerly that we should not with much persistence 
present our views to the world, but, taking the lesson 
of the woman at the well, it was plain that we should 
acquaint our fellow people with the good things that 
we had ourselves received. It now seemed plain that 
in establishing this meeting we were following the 
Divine ordering, that had, as several concerned Friends 
felt, been too long delayed. The question, What can 
I do to advance the cause of the Kingdom? should 


not be too hastily answered; persistent faithfulness 
on the part of even one individual was a strong factor 
in causing other minds to recognize the truth, and the 
united endeavors of a few had in this case ‘resulted 
in good, L. 





A friend, writing from Chautauqua, 22d, says: 
“Our meeting overflowed again this morning, though 
we have a room seating a hundred. Next First-day 
we shall have a larger and more convenient room. 
So many are anxious to visit a Friends’ meeting, and 
many come because of former warm ties with mem- 
bers of the Society. Members of the other branch 
meet with us each week.” 





At the Chicago Executive Meeting, cn the 22d 
inst., there was a full turnout, and more than the av- 
erage attendance. William F. Burr, of Earlington, 
Ky., was present, and spoke very encouragingly of 
the little meetings, and of their influence extending 
beyond their immediate territory, and for one living 
where there was no meeting, the enjoyment and priv- 
ilege it was to be with us. 

Jonathan W. Plummer spoke, and Hannah A. 
Plummer also had something to offer. CC. J. E. 





The train arrangements for Philadelphia Friends 
attending their quarterly meeting at the Valley are 
announced elsewhere. Attention is called to the fact 
that the trains for Maple go out by the ‘“ subway,” 
not by Columbia Avenue, and must be taken at the 
Terminal station. 





The Chicago Central Executive Meeting had a 
full attendance on the 15th inst, notwithstanding the 
excessive heat of the day. Edward H. Magill was 
present and spoke very acceptably, his theme being 
looking forward and not dwelling too much upon the 
events of the past. He also referred very feelingly 
to the death of William J. Hall. Hannah A. Plummer 
followed, also paying a high tribute to the departed. 
Edward H. Magill was also present at the meeting on 
the 8th inst. and will probably remain injour city for 
several weeks. (56a 


LITERARY NOTES. 


WE have received from England, ‘‘ with the Authors’ compli- 
ments,’’ a copy of the new—seventh—edition of Joseph 
Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell’s book, ‘‘ The Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform.’ We have already alluded 
(Seventh month 14) to this new edition, and to the matter 
which has been added in it, concerning the illegal sale of 
liquor in Maine and other Prohibition States. We can only 
say, as to this new matter, that it makes very painful reading 
for those who would like to see the sale of intoxicants 
effectively suppressed. The material was gathered, last Fall, 
by Arthur Sherwell, who came to this country for the purpose. 

The book now makes a large volume, filling over 800 
pages. (London: Hodder & Stoughton.) 





Richard Harding Davis, the American author and corres- 
pondent, has been for some time in the Boer country in South 
Africa, having gone thither after being a while on the British 
side of the fighting. He has an article in Scribner's, this 
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month, entitled ‘‘ Pretoria in War Time.’’ To the same 
issue Ernest Seton-Thompson, who has Sat so much fame 
by his descriptions of wild animal life, has an article on a 
‘* coyote,’’ which was capturedand tamed. Itis accompanied 
by his own illustrations. 


Scribner's has been a leader among the magazines, in the 
use of color. In this number the color feature is a series of 
original landscape drawings by Henry McCarter, called 
‘*Midsummer,’’ interpreting a number of nature’s aspects at 
this season. The subjects include ‘‘ By an Inland Lake,”’ 
‘*In the High Hills,’’ ‘‘In the Depths of the Woods,”’ ‘‘A 
Sunrise Path,’’ ‘‘ Rain in the Valley,’’ ‘‘ Cliff and Canon,’’ 
and ‘‘ A Summer Moon.’’ 


In the August issue of M/cClure’s, J. D. Whelpley, under 
the title of ‘‘An International Wheat Corner,’’ gives a some- 
what startling revelation of a proposition which, it is said, 
was made not long ago by the Russian government to the 
United States, whereby the two nations should control the 
wheat supply of the entire world and fix its price at a uniform 
rate which should never fluctuate. ‘‘These details have 
never before been made public,’’ we are told. 


There are two short stories—among others—in the A//antic 
Monthly for the coming month that we may refer to with spe- 
cial respect. One is Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘ The Foreigner,’’ 
and the other is Alice Brown's ‘‘A Sea Change.’’ Both 
bring a whiff of the sea with them, and a humane and human- 
izing atmosphere. Assailed as we are by so much that is 
harsh, exacting, and ungenerous in this present day, it is a 
delight to study human nature through Miss Jewett's kindly 
and sympathetic stories. 


¢ salecences, Associations, @ tc. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of the 19th of Seventh 
month, at the home of Hannah M. Penrose, the regular meet- 
ing of the Y. F. A. was held. The meeting was opened with 
Scripture reading by the vice-president, Elmer Jordan. This 
was followed by Eleanor Foulke reading a portion of 
‘* Thomas's History of Friends'’ relating to the Wilbur-Gurney 
controversy. This was presented in a very interesting man- 
ner, being interspersed with comments by the reader and 
others. 

A recitation was given by Lizzie M. Straun, ‘‘ You might 
have said ‘Oh!’"’ Isaac Reeder read a portion of the 
Discipline on ‘Secret Societies,’’ also on ‘‘ Conduct and 
Cony ersation.’’ Caroline Miller gave a reading, subject, 

‘ Christianity,’’ by Joseph Powell. 

After a short intermission a paper was read by Frank Ball 
‘True Forgiveness."’ This was very interesting through- 
nee and as it touched on the present trouble in China, gave 
rise to quitea discussion. Some felt that the American people 
were interfering too much with foreign affairs, others that it 
became us as a Christian people to do so. Current Topics 
report was read by Pheebe Bewley. After roll-call, to which 
about forty of our members responded, the meeting adjourned 
to meet the third Fifth-day in Eighth month, at the home of 

Richard Johnson. 5. B., Cor. Sec. 


BIRMINGHAM, Pa.—The Conference held at Birmingham, 
under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
Seventh month 15, was well attended. 

The prominent feature of the meeting was an address by 
Prof. Chas. M. Stabler, on ‘‘ Christian Peace, and Christian 
War '’—(somewhat of a misnomer, for he demonstrated that 
war is absolutely unchristian). 

Charles H. Pennypacker delivered an interesting address 
on China, condemning the too hasty landing of troops on 
Chinese soil, and the bombarding of the forts, and considering 
the present conditions there from a Friend's point of view. 
There was a lively expression of opinions from many, several 
dissenting from Friends’ views in regard to war. 

It was very encouraging to note that Chas. M. Stabler, 


himself a young Friend, and holding a position of influence 
with young Friends, did not hesitate to assert that Friends’ 
doctrine in regard to war could be applied to the dealings of 
nations with each other at this time. The disunity expressed 
with his views did not come from young Friends. Ss. 


CORNWALL, N. Y.—Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Rowland Cocks, Seventh month 15. The chairman being 
absent the meeting was presided over by Rowland Cocks. 

Blanche E. Brown contributed a paper, entitled ‘‘ Words.”’ 
James Seaman continued the reading of ‘‘ Worthy Friends of 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ and Rowland Cocks gave a selec- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ Why I am a Friend.”’ 

Sentiments were given, and the meeting then adjourned 
to meet in four weeks at the home of Edward Jones. 

BALDWIN Browy, Sec. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE following is sent us in correction of the item under this 
heading in our issue of Seventh month 14: 

‘« Elizabeth T. Holmes, whose death was noted in a recent 
issue of the INTELLIGENCER, was in her fifty-ninth year, not 


| eightieth year, and was a granddaughter, not daughter, of 


Daniel Taylor. As stated, she was the first of his lineal de- 
scendants to die for nearly eighty years.’’ 


‘« As the time is approaching for the Conference,’’ a friend 
writes from Indiana, ‘‘1 hope Friends may be able to continue 
our present Lesson Leaves, as ! like them very much. They 
are more in accord with Friends’ principles than any others 
we Can get.”’ 


At Media, Pa., on the 2oth instant, John Bennington at- 
tained the completion of his one hundredth year. Heisa 
Friend, a native of Yorkshire, England, who came to this 
country when twenty-one years old. A nephew, Edmund 
Bennington, is in business in Liverpool, at whose house the 
writer had the pleasure of visiting a year ali Of John Ben- 
nington, a newspaper item says : 

‘* He lives just back of the court house on Second street, 
Media, and during the afternoon for a short time he was the 
central figure of a groupon his front porch. This was the first 
time that he has been out of his room for sometime. Theex- 
tremely hot weather has weakened him, but he still retains 
his full faculties. He is a remarkable man for his age. He 
converses intelligently and takes an interest in discussing 
local affairs."’ 


An item in the Doylestown, Pa., of the 
23d inst., says: 

‘« Prof. Benjamin F. Battin formerly of the George School, 
who went abroad two years ago to study in the German uni- 
versities, successfully passed final examinations at Jena on 
June 27 and is now a Doctor of Philosophy. On July 1 Dr. 
and Mrs. Battin and Miss Elizabeth S. Wiliiams and Miss 
Jane Atkinson, of Holicong, left Jena, the former visiting va- 
rious universities, while the three latter enjoyed the galleries 
in Munich. A recent letter adds: ‘We went to Ober- 
ammergau this week, visiting Innsbruck and Zurich on the 
way. To-day (July 13) we cross the St. Gothard for a few 
weeks’ trip through Italy.’ ”’ 

The party will sail on their return on the 27th of next 
month. 


Intelligencer, 


The place made vacant by the retirement of Charles M. 
Robinson, as Superintendent of Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute, N. Y., has been filled by the appointment of Wilbur R. 
Noxon, of Ingersoll, Ontario. 


No greater crime is known in China than that of dese- 
crating a graveyard. Because graves are found everywhere 
in China, the first railroad built there had to follow a very cir- 
cuitous route in order to avoid them. 
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THE NAME “CHAUTAUQUA.” 


DELIVERING a lecture upon “ The Folk-Lore of the 
Indian,” Charles H. Bartlett said : 

‘‘Chautauquans doubtless understand that the 
Indian word Chautauqua is a condensed sentence and 
signifies the ‘ Place of Mists.’ Some may have re- 
gretted that the word standing for this world-famous 
institution did not have a better or more appropriate 
meaning. But if you will look at the term from the 
red man’s standpoint—and that is the only proper 
way to view anything that has come from his life— 
you will discover that its meaning is very suggestive, 
almost prophetic of those things that have made the 
spot so renowned and its life so useful in the Christian 
world. 

“Phe place of mists—and what was the mist? 
To the Indian it was the spirit of the water. And 
when you rise early some calm summer morning and 
step downto the shore of our beautiful lake and 
observe the light mists rising from the floor of glass, 


you may know that during the untold centuries that | 
lie behind our day the Indian has taken his stand in | 


the same spot and at the same hour. You may know 
that as he has contemplated the scene, his breast has 
felt its deepest emotions, for he has thought that the 
mist from the lake was the spirit of the water. And 
the place where spirits gathered was to the Indian a 
sacred spot. Could these eternal hills break their 
solemn silence and yield to us their secrets, they 
could tell the world that this place of mists, this place 
of spirits, was the spot above all others to which the 
red man brought his sacrifice, and that having placed 
it here, he stood on this beautiful shore when the sky 
was rosy with the dawn and put up his prayers tothe 
Great Spirit. 

‘It is indeed a significant fact that the spot dear 
to him and consecrated by his offerings and his orisons 
should be the chosen one of our own,—his place of 
mists where spirits dwell, his place of prayer, his 
Chautauqua and ours!” 


A DOG THAT CARRIED MAIL. 


“T Hap a faithful friend and helper a few days 
ago,” said a New Orleans letter-carrier. ‘‘ He was 
a yellow dog, and I must confess his appearance was 
not exactly prepossessing. We met in the way of 
business. His owner was what letter-carriers call a 
‘throw-out.’ In other words, he lived two extra long 
squares from his nearest neighbor ; and to deliver the 
mail he received almost every day involved a four- 
square walk for each batch. Soon after I took the 
route, the yellow dog got to know my whistle and 
would come rushing to the corner to get the mail. 
“He kept that up steadily, rain and shine, for 
over a year, and never missed a trip. What’s more, 
he showed a pride and interest in the task that was 
really half-human. Sometimes, for instance, he would 
be a little late, and find me on the way to the house 
when he got out of the yard. Then it was comical 
to see him come tearing up the street. On such oc- 
casions he would always insist on going back to the 
corner, which was the only place he recognized off- 
cially for the delivery of mail matter. If I had noth- 











ing for him, he showed his dejection and disappoint- 
ment as plainly as a man. 

‘‘ When his owner met me the other day and told 
me he was dead, I couldn’t say a word to save my 
life. [turned around and walked off; and, before I 
knew it, I was blubbering like a fool.”,— [ New Orleans 
Times- Democrat. } 


ALUM BAKING POWDERS IN CONGRESS. 
THE Committee on Manufactures of the United States 
Senate were some time ago directed to investigate 
food adulterations, and accumulated a volume of 
testimony upon the subject from the best informed 
parties and highest scientific authorities in the country. 

One of the greatest sources of danger to our 
foods, the Committee state in their report, exists in 
alum baking powders. The Committee found the 
testimony, they say, overwhelmingly condemnatory 
of the use of alum in baking powders, and recom- 
mended that such use be prohibited by law. 

Senator Mason, discussing in the Senate the re- 
port of the Committee and the several bills intro- 
duced to carry the recommendations of the Committee 
into effect, said :-— 

When we made this report we made it based on 
the evidence before us, and the evidence is simply 
overwhelming. I do not care how big a lobby there 
may be here for the alum baking powder, I do not 
care how many memorials they publish, there is no 
place in the human economy of human food for this 
thing called alum. The overwhelming evidence of 
the leading physicians and scientists of this country 
is that it is absolutely unfit to go into human food, 
and that in many cases—if the gentleman will read 
the evidence, some of the physicians say they can 
trace cases in their own practice—there are diseases 
of the kidney due to the perpetual use of alum in 
their daily bread. 

When you mix a mineral poison, as they all say 
that alum is, it is impossible to mix it always to such 
a degree that there will not bea residuum left of 
alum, which produces alumina, and which contributes 
largely to the diseases of the people in this country. 

I want to give the Senate an idea of the class of 
men we have catled. They are the leading scientists 
from every college of the United States that we 
could get hold of. 

Senator Mason, from a long list of scientists who 
had testified as to the hurtfulness of alum baking 
powders, and as to the healthfulness of cream of 
tartar powders, mentioned the following :— 

Appleton, John Howard, professor of chemistry, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Arnold, J. W. S., professor, University of New 
York. 

Atwater, W. O., professor and director, Govern- 
ment experimental station, Washington, D. C. 

Barker, George F., professor, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Caldwell, G. C., professor, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Chandler, C. F., professor, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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Chittenden, Russell H., professor, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Cornwall, H. B., professor, University of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Crampton, C. A., professor, Division of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fairhurst, Alfred, professor, chemist, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Frear, William, professor, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Jenkins, Edward H., professor, department of 
agriculture, State of Connecticut. 

Johnson, S. W., professor, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Mallet, John William, professor, University of 
Virginia. 

Mew, W. M., professor, Army and Medical 
Department, United States Government. 

Morton, Henry, president of Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Munroe, Charles Edward, professor of chemistry, 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Prescott, Albert B., professor, University of 
Michigan, Ann Harbor, Mich. 

Price, A. F., medical director, United States Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Smart, Charles, lieutenant-colonel, assistant sur- 
geon-general, United States Army. 

Sternberg, George M., Surgeon-General, United 
States Army, Washington, D. C. 

Tucker, Willis G., professor of chemistry and 
chemist of State Board of Health, State of New 
York. 

Vaughan, Victor C., professor, 
Michigan, Ann Harbér, Mich. 

Van Reypen, W. K., Surgeon-General United 
States Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Wiley, Prof. H. W., Chief Chemist, Department 
of Agriculture, United States, Washington, D. C. 

Wyman, Walter, Surgeon-General, United States 
Marine Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Pettigrew. Was there any testimony which 
showed that there were cases of injury to health asa 
result of the constant use of alum? 

Mr. Mason. Yes; I can turn you to the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Pettigrew. I do not care to have the Sena- 
tor turn to it. I simply want to emphasize the point. 
I agree with the Senator. It has always been my 
own impression that alum baking powder is injurious, 


University of 


but I wanted to bring it out and make it emphatic, if | 


the proof sustains that position. 
Mr. Mason. I quite agree with the Senator. It 
is claimed that there is not a country in Europe that 


or four of the leading countries of Europe to which 


alum in baking powder. 
Mr. Pettigrew. 


before the Committee, these professors, generally 
testify—was it the result of their evidence—that the 
cream of tartar baking powder is healthy and does 
not leave a residuum which is injurious to health ? 








Did the chemists who come | 
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Mr. Mason. Yes; I say emphatically, yes; that 
the weight of the evidence is, that whenever any of 
these distinguished men, who have a national reputa- 
tion, the leading chemists of the colleges, were 
interrogated upon the point, they stated that fact, 
every one of them, to my recollection. 


CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
New York Evening Post. 

Wuat we want to know is how you have the face to 
applaud and support this policy in China, when pre- 
cisely the opposite policy was the one you applied 
and defended in the Philippines. Did we search for 
a native government there? Yes, but only to strangle 
it! Did we look anxiously for native leaders able to 
take up the work of local administration? Yes, but 
only to hunt them to the mountains like wild beasts ! 
Remember, this is no fancy picture. Out of the 
mouths of Imperialistic witnesses shall every word 
be established. It is Barrett and other men on the 
spot who described the Filipino Congress at Malolos 
as men of a high and most promising type: If we 
could discover such a body in China now, we should 
declare it a crime against civilization for the Powers 
not to utilize and support it. But we wiped the Ma- 
lolos Congress out of existence. In the interior of 
the Philippines a native Government existed, strong, 
well organized, maintaining law and order, every- 
where accepted. Do not take our word for this. 
Messrs. Sargent and Wilcox of the United States 
Navy are the men who reported, after travelling 
through seven provinces of Luzon, that it could not 
be denied that Aguinaldo’s Government, “in a region 
occupied by many millions of inhabitants, for nearly 
six months stood alone between anarchy and order.” 
Why did it not stand longer? Because the United 
States blotted it out. What we profess to be seeking 
in China with the deepest anxiety, we had ready to 
our hands in the Philippines, and there raged against 
it and destroyed it as if we had been the Boxers. 

This whole thing goes deeper than dialectics. It 
is a moral question, piercing to the roots of our na- 
tional life. The truth is that our cautious and con- 
siderate policy in China is one sign that we are re- 
covering from the debauch of war. If the Philippine 
misery had not sobered us, who can doubt that the 
press and the strenuous youth of the land would 
have clamored for war with China? That Secretary 


| Hay’s conservative measures have met with such 


general approval isa good symptom. Weare not so 
anxious to fight merely to let blood. The doctrine 
of war for war’s sake is under a cloud. The 


| pity of it is that our awakening and sobering did not 


tt _ come in time to make us adopt in the Philippines the 
does not prohibit the use of alum. Certainly three | rational method we are employing in China. 
; are | is not yet too late. 

I have had my attention called prohibit the use of | 


But it 


THERE is a big boom in the bottled beer trade, since Cuba 
and Porto Rico took to beer. Nearly every brewery in New 
York is calling for old bottles, and the supply is not equal to 
the demand. The bottles in which the beer is exported to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, or the Philippines never come back, as the 
return freight charges are higher than the cost of the bottles. 
Nearly every kind of a bottle is bought by the brewers, pro- 
vided it holds a pint or a quart.—[Wine and Spirit Gazette. ] 
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Facts In Natural History. 


THE crab has a way of amputating its own arms, and does 
not hesitate to throw one of them away if it happens to be 
slightly injured. 

This self-mutilation of the crab is not accomplished by 
detaching the limb at a joint, as one would naturally suppose, 
but the fracture is made in the length of the upper arm, at 
a point where itis small. Examination of the member will 
show that Nature has provided for such amputation in a very 
curious way ; a little cut, like the scratch a boy makes across 
a stick of candy to break it, is distinctly observable at the 
point mentioned. When Mr. Crab wants to get rid of a claw, 
he throws the arm backward with a jerk, and it snaps off. 

It is said that a crab can be made to relinquish a limb in 
this fashion simply by tickling the claw ; but, whether this be 
true or not, it would appear that Nature's object in making 
the provision described is to enable the crustacean to free 
itself from the encumbrance of an injured and useless mem- 
ber. The sacrifice made by the creature is in no case very 
serious, inasmuch as the claw is soon replaced by a new one, 
equally complete, though smaller. Lobsters and crawfish 
have the same power of amputating their own limbs. 

A fox will gnaw off his own leg if it is caught in a trap, and 
a wolf will do the same thing. The so-called glass snake, 
which is really a lizzard, will drop its tail and leave it squirm- 
ing in the grass, while the reptile itself seeks safety by crawl- 
ing off unobserved. The ‘‘ praying mantis’’ is addicted to 
the practice of chewing off its own toes, while it is almost 
impossible to secure a perfect Barbitistes serricauda because 
the creature, when it finds itself held, bites off its front legs 
instantly. A scarabzus beetle native to Florida, when caught, 
dies in the hands of its captor almost immediately— 
apparently of intense nervous excitement.—Sa/urday Even- 
ing Post. 


White Man’s Rum in Africa. 
Agnes McAllister, in National Advocate. 
I wouLp rather face heathenism in any other form than the 
liquor traffic in Africa. I have gone many times into the 
native heathen towns to preach the gospel, and found the 


wkole town, men, women and children, in excitement over a 
barrel of rum that had been opened to be drunk by the town 
people. I have seen them drinking it out of buckets, brass 
kettles, iron pots, earthen pots, tins, gourds, cocoanut shells ; 
and a mother who could not get anything in which to put it 
would fill her own mouth with rum and then feed it to her 
babe from her own lips. And when I have reproved them 
they have replied: ‘‘ What do you white people make rum 
and bring it to us for, if you don’t want us to drink it?’’ 


Apricots in California. 
Apricots stand second to oranges as a money-making crop 
in California, and more of this fruit is grown on the Pacific 


Slope than in all other States and countries. Roughly esti- 
mated the present apricot yield is worth $2,250,000 to the 
State, and the same estimate has it that there are between 
40,000,000 and 46,000,000 pounds of apricots in California 
this year. 

Small apricots are grown in a few sheltered places in the 
Eastern States, and there are small orchards of the fruit in 
the south of France, in Italy, and in Turkey, and larger ones 
in Japan, but nowhere in the world are apricots grown on the 
wholesale plan of California. The product of this fruit in 
California is more than treble that of all the rest of the world. 

In five or six years more, when the thousands of young 
apricot trees now growing in the State come into full bearing, 
it is likely that the annual yield of apricots in California will 
be upward of 100,000,000 pounds, and that the product of 
the rest of the world will be insignificant by the side of it. 
Apricot trees are ‘‘shy’’ bearers, and with all that science 
and the arts of horticulture may do they cannot make the 
apricot a steady bearer year after year, like the fig, the orange, 
jemon, or plum. 





The Spectator, London. 
IT cannot be denied that the contemporary drama is for the 
most part unhealthy where it is not superficial and unimpor- 
tant. The theatres of London, Paris, Berlin, and New York 


have been engaged in producing plays in which the changes 
are rung on the everlasting subject of sexual intrigue in one 
or other of its many forms. Along with the central theme 
goes a general view of life which no healthy, earnest mind 
can approve. On the other hand, as an extreme protest 
against the frivolity and vice so widespread, we have the 
drama of pessimism and gloom, particularly prevalent in 
Germany, where the Teutonic mind has always taken naturally 
to that side of life. In a word, Parisian light morals and 
Teutonic so-called realism tend to monopolize the stage, the 
result being that few healthy minded people can thoroughly 
enjoy the drama of to-day. ” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

AT this writing, the chief subject of interest continues to be 
the question of the safety, or otherwise, of the legations at 
Peking. On the 2oth inst., a sensation was caused by the 
publication of a dispatch which had come, in the cipher of 
the United States Department of State, ostensibly from the 
United States minister at Peking, E. H. Conger. It said they 
were in the British Legation building, ‘‘ under continued shot 
and shell from Chinese troops,’’ and was undated, but was 
presumed to have been sent on the 18th. It came through 
Wu, the Chinese minister, and was apparently an answer to 
a cipher dispatch of inquiry sent to Conger through Minister 
Wu, by the State Department, a few days before. 

WHETHER this dispatch was genuine, or not, has been 
vehemently argued. The Department of State considered 
that there was not enough evidence to discredit it, but Euro- 
pean ‘‘ official circles’’ generally refuse to accept it. Several 
other dispatches, however, from different Chinese sources con- 
tinue to assert that the legation people are still alive, or were 
so at a much later date than the 6th inst., when the massacre 
was reported to have taken place. 

AN interview with Li Hung Chang, the old statesman of 
China, at Shanghai, on the 23d, was published in the news- 
papers on the 24th instant. He had come from Canton (in 
the south of China), and was supposed to be on his way to 
Peking. He said, among other things: 

‘*The members of the legations are still alive, but an 
advance of the allied troops upon Peking from Tien Tsin 
would probably be the death herald of every white man in 
Peking. : 

‘Then the conservative element would be entirely over- 
powered by the radicals. 

‘*The causes of the present situation were the lack of 
backbone and a wrong policy on the part of the Chinese 
Government, while the drastic measures of the foreign powers 
aggravated the situation. 

‘* We thank the Americans for their friendship, which we 
have always appreciated, and Admiral Kempff for his justice 
and forbearance in refusing to join the bombardment of the 
Taku forts. 

‘* We are trusting America to stand by the integrity of the 
Chinese empire."’ 

DerAILs of the assault upon and capture of the Chinese 
quarter of Tien Tsin, by the ‘‘allied’’ forces, on the 13th 
and 14th inst., have been published. Large numbers of 
Chinese, it is said, were killed, the destruction by the English 
‘* lyddite shells’’ being great. The town was set on fire and 
almost entirely burned. The walls, defended by the Chinese, 
the dispatch says, were ‘‘ strewn with dead Chinese soldiers,"’ 
when the ‘‘allied"’ forcesentered. The town was ‘‘ looted,’ 
—robbed or pillaged,—after capture, but a dispatch says it 
was by the natives themselves. ‘‘Some officers carried off 
some furs and some money.”’ The loss of the ‘‘allies’’ is 
estimated at 750 to 800 killed and wounded. 
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In South Africa war operations continue, though the dis- 
patches sent from there are now meagre. A telegram from 
Bloemfontein, on the 22d inst., reported that a Boer force 
under Gen. De Wet, had cut the railroad and telegraph north 
of that city, so that all communication with Pretoria was cut 
off, and had captured a supply train and one hundred High- 
landers. Other reports relate to different detached actions, 
usually to the advantage of the English forces. The wife of 
President Kruger has left Pretoria, and she and 600 women 
and children have arrived at Barberton. 

Ir was reported from Washington, on the 2oth inst., that 
the President, after consultation with Gen. Wood, had de- 
cided upon Ninth month 15 as the time for holding an election 
in Cuba for delegates to a constitutional convention to or- 
ganize an independent government. On the return of Gen. 
Wood to Cuba, it is said, he will confer with the popular 
leaders as to details of the plan. It is intimated that the 
United States will not permit Cuba to borrow money inde- 
pendently, or to make treaties with foreign nations. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THERE is promise in Oregon of the largest fruit crop ever 
gathered. 
EmpLoyvees of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
have been forbidden to hold political office. 


Tue price of sugar has been advanced by the Trust to a 


figure higher than has been known for nine years. 
Mount AzvuMa, in Japan, broke into violent eruption on 
the 17th inst., and the lava engulfed several villages. Two 


hundred persons were killed or injured. 

EXTREMELY warm weather prevailed in this part of the 
United States last week. For six days consecutively, 15th— 
2oth, the maximum temperature was over go degrees. 





NOTICES. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 7, at 10 
o’clock a. m., at Valley Meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to 
convey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad. 

Friends attending the Meeting of Ministers | 
and Elders can take the 1.36 p. m. train from | 
12th and Market streets, on Second-day (6th) 
for Maple Station (without changing cars at 
Bridgeport ), where Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take} ,¢ 
the 12.55 p. m. train from Chelten Ave. Sta- 
tion, making connection with the 1.36 p.m. | 
train at 12th and Market streets. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to 
the city on Second-day evening, who will take 


SEVENTH MONTH : 
28. 
31. 

EIGHTH MONTH: 





Ont. 


20. Jndiana 
Ind. 


the 7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 20. .Southere. Eastes. Md. 
On Third-day, train will leave Main street | 35, edhe: Falls, Pa. 
Station, Germantown, at 6.35 a.m., making! 3) Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Ps 
connection with the 7.21 a. m., train at 12th | aioe Monts : , . ’ 
and Market streets. : 1. Whitewater, Maple Grove, Ind. 
Tickets good going and returning on Second- Ss 


and Third-days will be issued at 60 cents the 


| 
| 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur as follows : 


Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 
Concord, Concordville, Pa. 


1. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
7. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. | 
g. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
11. Salem, Salem, Ohio. 
Miami, Green Plain, Ohio. 
13. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. | 
14. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Pelham Half- Year Meeting, Yarmouth, | 


Short Creek, Ohio. 
Yearly Meeting, Richmond, 


23. Stillwater, Plainfield, Ohio. 


3. Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Centre, Half Moon, Pa. 


Rains in India continue good, excepting a few localities. 
But the number of people ‘‘ on relief ’’ is now 6,281,c00, and 
there is practically no abatement of the terrible situation. 


Joun H. Gear, one of the United States Senators from 
lowa, died at Washington, on the 14thinstant, aged 75 years. 
He was born in Ithaca, N. Y., and had lived in Iowa since 
1838. 


A FIRE at Prescott, Arizona, on the 15th inst., destroyed 
a large part of the business section, causing a loss estimated 


at $1,000,000. Theinsurance was scarcely more than a third 
of that sum. 


AFTER a six months’ labor war the Chicago cut stone con- 
tractors have sent a communication to the Stone Cutters’ 


Union announcing a willingness to comply with the demands 
of the union. 


Most of the metal-roofing, and metal ceiling, eave trough, 
and conductor factories are to be united in a Trust, called the 
National Roofing and Corrugating Company. Application 
has been made for a West Virginia charter. 


THE weekly report from Manila says, 22d instant: ‘It is 
officially announced that last week 200 insurgents were 
killed, and 130 surrendered or were captured. Twelve 
Americans were killed and eleven wounded.”’ 


Ir is considered in Chicago that the construction of the 
drainage canal has improved the city's health. Though the 
week ending July 14 was very hot, the death rate, 12.6 per 
1,000, was the lowest of any week in July since weekly records 
were first kept, in 1872. 


THE woman-suffrage amendment failed to carry in Oregon, 
by a comparatively small majority. Most of the counties in 
the State voted for it, but in Multnomah county, which con- 
tains the city of Portland, the liquor selling and vicious-life 
elements opposed it bitterly and succeeded in defeating it. 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
| Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Newtown on First-bay, Eighth 
month 5, 1900, to convene at 3 o'clock p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
| terly Meeting, have arranged to visit Alloway's 
Creek Meeting, at Hanccck’s Bridge, Salem 
| county, on Eighth month 5, at 1o a. m. 


| *,*The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
| Committee to visit the smaller branches as way 
may open has made appointments to attend : 

| EiGH1H MONTH: 

5. Schuylkill Meeting, 10.30 a. m. 

| ‘ 

j 





26. Germantown ‘ ‘ “ 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,*A Friends’ Meeting will be held in Stites 
Hall, (Eighth St. near R. R. Station) .Ocean 
City, N. J., each First-day morning at 11 


round-trip. ' ¥ 
As the above trains run via the ‘* Subway, 
Friends will procure their tickets and take 
trains at Reading Terminal, (12th and Market 
streets). : ae 
The return train on Third-day 
Maple Station at 4.24 p. m. 


will leave 


*,.* In place of the usual meeting of the 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, a Centen- 


; nial Anniversary of the building of the West- 


Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly | 


Meeting at Maple 
It is desirable that all who possibly can will 
avail themselves of the liberal arrangements 
thus secured. : 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, ) 
Epmunp WEBSTER, } Committee. 
JosepH W. THOMAS, 


*.* The Conference Class of Lansdowne, 
Pa., First-day School will continue to meet 


during the summer in Barker Hall, convening 
at 10.15 a. m. 


bury meeting-house will be held on the after- 
noon of Quarterly Meeting day, Seventh month 
28, at 2 30 0clock. The meeting will be ad- 
dressed by John D. Hicks and others. 
Harry A, HAWKINS, \ 
; Clerks. 
Mary W. ALBERTSON, 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows: 

5. Drumore, Pa. 
12. Little Falls, Md. 
19. Washington, D. C 
Joun J. Cornet, Chairman. 


o'clock during the Seventh and Eighth months. 
The meeting is under care of Committee 
appointed for the purpose. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. 


Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book As- 
sociation acknowledges receipt of the following 
additional contributions to the Children’s Coun- 
try Week Association : 





JouNn ComLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 2}. 


Fae Mey . $3.00 
A friend, 5.00 
$ 8.00 
Previously acknowledged, . . 56.50 
Amount,. . . $64.50 
' 
| 





| 
| 
| 
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*.* A meeting of Friends at Cape May Point, 
N. J., is held during the Summer months, on 
First-day, at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard. 
The houris 11 o'clock. The company of all 
Friends who can conveniently attend is invited. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the Meet- 
ing house at Chichester, on First-day, Seventh 
month 29, at 2.30 p. m. 

Prof. Frank H. Green will deliver an address. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


REDUCED RATES TO PITTSBURG. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Prohibition State Convention to be 
held at Pittsburg, August 8, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets to 
Pittsburg from all stations on its line in the 
State of Pennsylvania at rate of one fare for the 
round trip (minimum rate twenty-five cents). 
Tickets to be sold and good going August 6, 7, 
and 8, and to return until August 9, inclusive. 


Chelten Hills School, 
Wyncote, Penna. 


For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


eee BRAARAABARAAAABRABRAALAAARAG 


Satisfaction in Photographic Work 
of all kinds for Amateurs. 


Bring your films or plates to me and avoid 
the trouble incident to developing, printing, 
etc. My charges are reasonable and satis- 
faction is assured. The readers of this 
paper are invited to call and examine my 
stock of photographs. There are many 
interesting views of Philadelphia and 
vacinity—historic spots of interest to all. 
Call or send for booklet ‘‘ Historic Land- 
mfarks of Philadelphia.'’ Price, 25 cents, 
postage paid. It contains twenty-five excel- 
lent half-tone views of places in Philadelphia 
and vacinity. 

E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch St., Phila. 

A blotter with a photograph will be sent free» 


ae paid, to everyone who uses a camera: 
ours for the asking. 


PARALLAAALLALLAARBAAABAL ae 
bevuwvvvvvuvvvvY wevvvuwwveovurv? 


wvvvvvVYVEY «Yee eee eee 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 








LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYL- 


selected the following dates for its popular ten- 
day excursions to Niagara Falls from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington: July 26, 
August 9 and 23, September 6 and 20, and 
October 4 and 18. On these dates the special 
train will leave Washington at 8 a. m., Balti- 
more 9.05 a. m. ~ 


will be run by two routes. Those on July 26, 
August 9, September 6, October 4 and 18, 
going via Harrisburg and the picturesque valley 
of the Susquehanna as ico 

leaving Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m. ; excursions 
of August 23 and September 20 running: via 
Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and the Delaware 
Valley, leaving Philadelphia on special train at 
8 a. m. 








NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


VANIA RAILROAD. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 


This year the excursions from Philadelphia 


ore, special train 


Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 


any regular train, exclusive of limited express 


trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6 90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport ; and at proportionate rates from 
qther points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. A stop-over will be allowed 
at Buffalo, Rochester, Canandaigua, and Wat- 
kins within the limit returning, on the excur- 
sions of July 26, August 9, September 6, 
October 4 and 18. 

For the excursions of August 23 and Septem- 
ber 20, stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo on 
return trip within limit of ticket. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion 
running through to Niagara Falls. An extra 
charge will be made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connecting 
trains, and further information apply to nearest 
ticket agent, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 





SIMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 


TWO TOURS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


For the Summer of 1900 the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two per- 
sonally-conducted tours to Canada and Northern 
New York. These tours will leave July 21 
and August I1, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 
sand Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
Quebec, The Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, and 
Saratoga, occupying fifteen days; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company’s tourist agents, assisted by an exper- 
ienced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies. 

The rate covers railway and boat fare for the 
entire round trip, parlor-car seats, meals en 
route, hotel entertainment, transfer charges, and 
carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any addi- 
tional information, address Tourist Agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn ; 
789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 





IT is better to wear large shoes than 


a pained expression.—[Chicago Times 


Herald. ] 









17th 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 


Or, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ School, 


Fourth and West Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


Thirteen teachers. Completc equipment. Thorough 


preparation for either college or business. Graduates 
entered on certificates in all leading colleges. Year 
begins Ninth month 17, 1900. For catalogue and ia- 
formation apply to 

HER 


SCHEL A. NORRIS, A. M., Principal. 





Darlington Seminary 


For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
A successful School for nearly half a century. 


For Catalogues address the Principal, 
F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 





Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. ¥ 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarptnc AND Day Purits oF Botu Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 


course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies., Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a nes guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S. WALTON, ),. . 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN, f ?7#ctpale. 
Circulars on application. 











George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMoRE Grammar SCHOOL.) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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"J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAH OMA. of interest and scarcity of 


desirable local mortgage 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., a 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
@ Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


Summer Hosiery 
Women’s Gloria Black Gauze Cotton 
Hose—reduced from 25 cents to 
lg cents a pair 
Children’s Black Ribbed Cotton 
Hose —1000 dozens ; extra qual- 


ity ; high spliced heels ant double 
knees ; in all sizes from 5 4% to 9— 


12% cents a pair 
We know of no other such value. 


Children’s Ribbed Cotton Hose— 
500 dozens; high spliced heels 
and double knees ; worth 25 cents 
—now 


18c or three for 50c 


Men’s Imported Cotton Half Hose 
—500 dozens ; high spliced heels 
and double soles; in black, tan, 
mode, slate, cadet and navy; a 
full 25c value— 

18c or three for 50c 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
oC 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Interest allowed on 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


*s, inquiry is beginning | 


ppear to be well | 
| all expenses. 


FRIEN 


} 


DS: 


AN qT ELLIGENCER. 





|The Provident Life ana Trust aati of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


| Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


| President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY: 








ASA S. WING; 
ERTS FOULKE; 
G. ALSOP; 


Assistant Trust ( 


Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; 
Manager of Insurance Department, doen ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 
cer, 3. BAR 

. TROTH; ceeretery, Cc. WALTER BURTOR 


Vice President and Actuary, 
. ROB. 


“ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, YAVID 


TO INVESTORS 


I have 


them before investing. 
the office, Vo. 5603 


Haverford Avenue. 


some new and well-built houses that will pay 10 per cent. over 
They are built on solid ground and in a good location, con- 
| venient to the Market Street cars. 
together house, but will stand the most critical examination. 
Take the Haddington car on Market St. direct to 


They are not the ordinary thrown- 
Call and see 


' Phone No. 42901-A. 


SAMUEL SHOEMAKER, BUILDER AND OWNER. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major’ 
¥(enent 


Remember 


MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 


MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. j 





NO SMOKE, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


| 


Where to Locate? _ 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE . 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
"oo IN. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA 


WHERE 


| Farmers, Fruit Growers, 


Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


| LAND AND FARMS, 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO 
KiN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 


SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


‘SAMUEL DUTCHER 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes | 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


I heani mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dits- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration an@ Industrial Agent, 

ILLE, KY. 
— 
we 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. . 





